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Of a certain United States Senator it is told that his 
position of influence has been gained and held by the 
shrewd expedient of learning what the WOMEN of his 
state think on any new question, and then taking that 
side for himself. 


The story may be slightly exaggerated, but 
every man in public life knows that the principle 
of it is absolutely correct and that legislators and 
elective officeholders follow it to an extent sur- 
prising to the average layman. 


The quick response by statesmen to the opin- 
ions of women, makes the influence of women on 
the retail merchant more readily. appreciated. 


Successful manufacturers in almost every line 
have found that favorable sentiment created 
among women by steady advertising in THE DE- 
LINEATOR, THE DESIGNER, and the NEW IDEA 
WoOMAN’S MAGAZINE, comes back to them a hun- 
dred fold in Dealer Orders. 


The Butterick Trio reaches in every good town 
those prosperous women who follow closely the 
changes in style, new ideas in hotse camienet 
entertaining, cooking, etc. 


By right use of the Butterick Trio your product 
can be made known to practically every good 
store in America, through the women who have 
most influence upon the merchant. 


W. H. BLACK 
F. H. RALSTEN Manager of Advertising 
Western Advertising Manager Butterick Building 


First National Bank Building, Chicago, III, New York 
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YOUR ar stghments 


will not carry con- 
viction if you talk to a’ 
shifting crowd. 


McClure's 


is read by the same 
audience every month. 


T'S advertising value 

is, therefore, greater 
than is indicated by its 
circulation and rate. 
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VoL. LXIV. 


“THERE'S A REASON.” 
ADVERTISING IS THE ONE DETAIL OF 
HIS MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 
THAT C. W. POST NEVER NEGLECTS 
OR DELEGATES TO OTHERS—HE 
WRITES THE ADVERTISING COPY— 
A CHAT AT HIS SUMMER HOME— 
FIGURES OF SALES AND ADVERTIS- 
ING EXPENDITURE. 





“So I walked right up to him. 

“‘Tf you’re looking for trouble, 
we can give it to you. Just move 
a finger and we'll blow a hole in 
you so big you 
can throw your 
hat through it.’ 

“Why, Tm: 
not looking fer 
trouble, mister, 
it wa’nt me 4 

“Ves 700 
are. And what’s 
more, you've 
found it right 
here. Turn 
your head—do 
you see that 
trail leading 
over the bluff?’ 

““Ves, mister.’ 

“Well, that’s 
all yours, every 
foot of it. Get 
your feet onto 
it, and keep 
‘em there until 
wou reach the 
station. And 
don’t show up in this locality 
again, because we sometimes take 
amateur bad men like you, and tie 
‘em to a wagon and leave ’em out 
doors a week to season.’” 

The scene is not a Western sa- 
loon, but a costly summer home in 
The speaker 
is not Wild Bill, of the U-Lazy- 
S outfit, but C. W. Post, of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. He was 
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telling how they squelched an in- 
cipient “bad man” who had turned 
up at his town of Post City, in the 
panhandle country of Texas. A 
little later he showed the reporter 
where, two years ago, in the road 
leading to Greenwich, he and his 
wife, armed with rifles, turned a 
mob of drunken Italian laborers, 
coming out.to loot “The Bould- 
ers,’ his summer home. Before 
that he had spoken of fights with 
publishers over circulation, and 
told what he had said to the state- 
ment of a physician who boasted 
’ that he had an- 
alyzed ‘“Pos- 
tum Cereal” 
‘and found it to 
be composed of 
scorched wheat 
and cheap cof- 
fee. 

Time and 
again the con- 
versation 
touched on 
some point that 
reminded Mr. 
Post of a fight. 
Yet it was not 
a war-like con- 
versation, and 
the fights de- 
scribed (except 
one now pend- 
ing) seemed to 
resemble one 
another, and 
end about the 
same. Whether it was a Texas 
bad man, or a publisher who re- 
fused to tell how many copies 
he circulates, or a mob of Italians, 
they seem to tackle C. W. Post 
just once, and Mr. Post is right 
there on the spot, and crowding 
the matter a little. Nobody is 
killed. Even injured sensibilities 
heal in time. Whatever it may 
be that Mr. Post attacks, it goes 
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away over the trail, and he seems 
never to have trouble again in just 
that particular form. 

Laughingly, he reviewed the 
controversy with Harper’s Maga- 
sine some years ago, when Jimmy 
Rodgers and himself held differ- 
ent views as to circulation, and 
his advertising was withdrawn, 
and other advertising followed, 
and finally the Harper business 
had to be re-organized. 

One day he saw Jimmy Rodgers 
out at the Post Tavern in Battle 
Creek, said he was glad to find 
him putting up at such a good 
hotel. 

“You've come out here for 
something, Rodgers. What is it? 
What can I do for you?” 

Mr. Rodgers said he had come 
for advertising. Mr. Post held to 
his point that the real circulation 
figures of Harper’s Magazine be 
given him. Mr. Rodgers then told 
him what they were, honor bright, 
and Mr. Post knew that this was 
the truth, because he had got the 
real figures long ago through an- 
other channel. So that hatchet 
was buried, and the Post adver- 
tising went back into the Harper 
publications. 

“Perhaps I do have a good 
many fights,” said Mr. Post to the 
reporter, “but it is usually be- 
cause fight is forced onto me. I 
was educated partly with the idea 
of going into the army, you know. 
At the most impressionable age, 
between seven and twelve, I saw 
the soldiers coming into the town 
where I was born, Springfield, 
Ill., and going away to the Civil 
War. But when I began to get 
my bearings in life there was no 
attraction in the prospect of rot- 


ting at some Western fort. So 
instead I went into business 
life.” 

“Your advertising for Grape 


Nuts and Postum Cereal has this 
element of combat in it,” the re- 
porter suggested. “It always car- 
ries a chip on its shoulder, as it 
were, and goes straight for the 
other fellow’s eyes.” 

“Why, that arises chiefly from 
the fact that we were first in the 
prepared food business,” he re- 
plied, “and had to be aggressive. 


Prepared foods were wholly new. 


INK. 
With Grape Nuts there were 
starchy foods to be attacked. 


Three-fourths of the American 
diet is composed of starch foods. 
There are sound physiological 
reasons why millions of our peo- 
ple cannot digest that proportion. 
Only the doctors, though, would 
understand a scientific explana- 
tion of this issue, so our adver- 
tising has hammered starch alone. 
With Postum, we had the propo- 
stition of hammering coffee. 
People sometimes assume that this 
advertising is directed more to- 
ward abolishing the use of coffee 
than it is to selling Postum. But 
that is wrong. In all our adver- 
tising you will see we explain 
that coffee does not agree with 
some people. We never assert 
that it disagrees with everybody, 
for that would be untruthful. But 
we take the position that if you 
are one of those individuals with 
whom coffee does not agree, then 
we cannot hammer it too hard 
with you, because it is your per- 
sonal enemy. 

“Some years ago there was talk 
among the coffee interests of rais- 
ing an advertising fund and en- 
gaging me to advertise coffee. It 
was thought then, perhaps, that 
Postum had hurt the coffee trade 
—though our consumption steadily 
rises, and we now drink more 
than a billion pounds a year, I 
think. The project never matured. 
But suppose it had. Could I ad- 
vertise coffee as I advertise Pos- 
tum? No! I believe in Postum, 
and have no such belief in cof- 
fee. Our phrase, ‘There’s a reas- 
on,’ embodies my advertising prin- 
ciple. Those products were evol- 
ved during a seven years’ search 
for health. I studied- physiology, 
dietetics, hygiene and medicine in 
this country and Europe. I have’ 
been through psychology from the 
book by Mrs. Eddy to the clinics 
of Charcot in mental therapeu- 
tics at Paris. What we say in our 
advertising is a popular expres- 
sion of things that I learned to 
be true in my own case, and which 
I believe to be vitally important 
to many others.” 

Mr. Post took up a telegram 
that had come that morning from 
Battle Creek, which gave the to- 
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“AD” BRINGS BIG RESULTS 


Crowd Drawn by Oard in ‘‘The 
Bulletin’’ Overwhelms Manager 
of Retail Coffee Store. 

The manager of Hayden’s Importing 
Branch, Ltd., a retail coffee store at 22 N. 
8th st., Philadelphia, second floor, inserted 
a small advertisement in ‘‘The Bulletin” 
yesterday offering a half a pound of coffee 
free to all who would present a copy of 
the ‘“ad’’ clipped from the paper as a 
coupon. The result was that the man- 
ager had to call on the police to help 
him this afternoon, so great was the 
crowd. 

Hundreds of people thronged to the 
store, filled the salesroom, jammed the 
stairway and packed the street. Those in- 
side couldn’t get out and those outside 
couldn’t get in. With the help of the po- 
lice the crowd was thinned out and the 
doors closed for half an hour when the. 
distribution of the samples was resumed, 

“‘We have branch stores in Boston, Prov- 
idence and several other cities,”’ said the 
perspiring manager after the jam had 
been breken, ‘‘but those towns are nothing 
like this. We tried the same plan of ad- 
vertising samples of our ware free, but 
the results were not so overwhelming as 
those we obtained from ‘The Bulletin.’ 

“The distribution will continue to-mor- 
row, but we will not give any away to 
children.” 

All of which goes to show that in Phila- 
delphia nearly everybody reads ‘‘The Bul- 
letin.’"—Philadelphia Bulletin, Wednesday, 
August 5th, 1908. 
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tal of the past week’s business. It 
was $183,000. 

The recent financial depression 
has had no adverse effect on the 
business. Net factory sales prob- 
ably never fall below $5,000,000 
a year, and may go as high as $7,- 
500,000 or more annually. When 
Mr. Post founded this business 
in the nineties he began with per- 
sonal supervision of distribution 
in one town. It has been built 
up bit by bit, on sound policy, and 
with ample opportunity to cor- 
rect errors before they run into 
damaging ratios. 

“The food business is absolu- 
tely dangerous,” he says. “Prob- 
ably it shows a higher percentage 
of disasters than any other staple 
line.. Manufacturers’ see others 
making money in foods, and fill a 
warehouse with a specialty that 
has a good flavor. Then they set 
to work to get rid of it by appeal 
to the palate alone. There have 
been some striking successes. Our 
own business, for instance, does 
not rank first among prepared 
foods. That position is held just 
now by the corn-flake prepara- 
tions. But the latter are often 
built up on a passing appetite 
alone, and the popular appetite 
changes. Our business is built on 
something more solid.” 

To-day, Mr. Post spends hardly 
one month a year at Battle Creek. 
The business is supervised by his 
brother, Carroll L. Post, of whose 
capacity for work he spoke warm- 
ly. C. W. Post’s chief interest at 
present centers in Post City, Tex- 
as, where he has bought several 
hundred thousand-acres of prairie 
lands, laid out a town ready for 
the railroad’s entry, and is selling 
lots and farms to settlers. No 
matter where he goes, however, 
there follow him almost weekly 
rough drafts of advertising copy 
for Postum and Grape Nuts. 

“Last summer, you remember, 
my advertising was refused by 
Collier's on the ground that it 
conflicted with that magazine’s 
new policy of eliminating patent 
medicines. This matter is now 
waiting decision in the courts. 
The episode began when the pub- 
lishers asked me if they might not 
edit my advertising copy, making 


it acceptable according to their 
views. My reply was, that I had 
never been able to get anybody 
to write our advertising better 
than I did myself, and had never 
been able to teach anyone to write 
it my way, and that I didn’t be- 
lieve they could improve it. 

“These rough drafts of adver- 
tisements come to me, embodying 
ideas. Some'I cancel altogether. 
All are altered, and when the ad- 
vertisement is a reading notice of 
good length I put the ideas into 
my own language. It is my belief 
that advertising written by the 
man of business training only is 
likely to be narrow because he 
has not the professional point of 
view. Some men can make one 
dollar chase another and pull out 
the eagle’s tail feathers. But 
when they come to tell the public 
about their products they lack the 
disinterested point of view and 
broad human sympathy that come 
of professional training. The busi- 
ness nature has a fear of public- 
ity, and consequently a lack of 
skill in using printed words. 

“Some time ago, you remem- 
ber, I began publishing over the 
country large advertisements deal- 
ing with labor matters. This was 
another fight forced onto me. Our 
products had been subjected to 
boycott by labor organizations be- 
cause we advertised in the New 
York Sun. and other newspapers 
objectionable to the Typographi- 
cal Union. In my belief, we were 
unjustly treated, for the Labor 
Department in Michigan has for 
years rated our Battle Creek 
plant as the place where the high- 
est wages in that State are paid. 
There has never been any trouble 
between our work-people and our- 
selves. Well, the matter went on 
and on, until something had to be 
done about it. I saw that the only 
way the newspapers could be per- 
suaded to print our side was by 
the use of advertising space, and 
so the first advertisement telling 
the whole story of the boycott, 
and asking the public to -decide 
whether it was fair, appeared over 
the country. 

“That first advertisement cost 
us $18,000. Business men every- 
where warned us against such 
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publicity, saying that we would 
destroy our industry. I myself 
had no certain knowledge of the 
outcome. But we went ahead. 
Now see what happened: 

“A week or two before the first 
advertisement was printed my 
brother wired that our sales for 
the year promised to fall a quar- 
ter million dollars below the pre- 


_ vious year’s business. This adver- 


tisement was hardly in the news- 
papers, however, before the sales 
began to rise. We use so many 
publications, and our advertising 
is so general in character, that it 
isn’t always possible to gauge re- 
sults. But in that case the effect 
was indicated as though by an in- 
strument of precision. The Amer- 
ican people read our story, and we 
could feel that they were behind 
us. The first advertisement had 
had no advertising motive. But 
when we saw which way the wind 
was blowing we followed up with 
a $100,000 campaign along the 
same line, and that year’s busi- 
ness ran about $50,000 ahead of 
the previous year—in other words, 
we gained about $300,000 in sales.” 

The present expenditure for ad- 
vertising, Mr. Post stated, runs 
between $65,000 and $90,000 a 
month, making a yearly outlay of 
perhaps $750,000. Few products 
are advertised in so wide a range 
of mediums. Magazines, daily pa- 
pers, religious and even technical 
journals are used. The reading 
notices, in special position on 
reading pages, are especially 
prominent in hundreds of publi- 
cations. Whether position paid 
better than run of paper, or 
whether newspapers led maga- 
zines, or the reverse, he did not 
discuss fully. His interest seems 
to be in the advertising as a 
whole, and what is said, rather 
than in close checking of me- 
diums. His long experience in 
writing advertisements, publishing 
them widely and watching the 
general outcome has made him a 
good master of the printed word, 
and he never hesitates when it 
seems advisable to use space in a 
radical way, as he did during this 
year’s convention of the Republi- 
can Party at Chicago, directing a 
blast against yellow editors as part 
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Readers of Scribner's 
Magazine are property 
owners and “owners” 
exert a strong influence 
on the retail trade. They 
patronize the best stores 
and create a demand for 
your product. This de- 
mand is sure and it 
reaches far. 


The small retailer imi- 
tates his more successful 
competitor. If the best 
stores carry your line 
the others will try to do 
so also. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


goes to the patrons of 
the best stores. These 
patrons have confidence 
in these stores. Scribner’s 
has the confidence of 
these patrons. 

Two hundred thousand is a con- 
servative estimate of the number 
of homes reached by Scribner's. 
They are the homes of good 


American citizens. More than 
half are in the large cities. 


10) 


$250 per page 
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of an organized Opposition to the 
proposed anti-injunction plank in 
the Republican Party platform. 

Still another of his interesting 
fights, which will be recalled by 
advertising men who remember 
conditions ten years ago, was his 
breaking with the advertising 
agencies. The early campaigns 
were all conducted through agen- 
cies. Presently, when Mr. Post 
began to be conspicuously success- 
ful, it was no more than natural 
that these agencies should say, 
“See what we have done? We 
have created Mr. Post. When he 
came to us he had nothing. And 
now look at him!” 

There was also a graver side, 
according to Mr. Post’s account, 
for he found agents using the 
large Postum and Grape Nuts 
copy as a club to whip publishers 
into line. “Give us a good rate on 
the little business of these other 
clients, or we will draw out the 
big Post business,’ was the dic- 
tum. This he considered dishon- 
est, and so there presently ap- 
peared, seeking recognition, the 
Grandin advertising agency, of 
Battle Creek, about which there 
has been much gossip and specu- 
lation, some advertising men and 
publishers maintaining that its pri- 
mary object is to place Mr. Post’s 
business and get the agent’s com- 
mission, and others being unable 
to see that it differs from other 
agencies, as it places other busi- 
ness. The interesting point here, 
however, is not the Grandin 
agency, but Mr. Post’s view of ad- 
vertising agencies in general. 

He admitted that probably ad- 
vertising agencies to-day were a 
good deal more honest than when 
he began business. There has 
been a drift toward honesty in 
business of all kinds. He knew a 
firm of Hebrews, for instance, 
who had nothing particularly hon- 
est in their make-up, and yet the 
business they conduct is as 
straight as a string, because it 
pays to be honest as a policy. For 
years, he added, he has enjoyed 
the society of advertising agents 
wherever he met them—they are 
most excellent fellows. 

“Mr. Post, we have just brought 
up for discussion in Printers’ INK 
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the question of whether newspa- 
per advertising of a proprietary 
article is likely to prejudice phy- 
sicians against it for prescription 
use. The soundest opinion seems 
to be, that doctors are open-mind- 
ed toward any really desirable 
product or remedy, and opposed 
only to those of secret composi- 
tion.” 

“That is absolutely right,” was 
the reply. “We have been through 
the whole matter, and to-day have 
no better friends anywhere than 
the doctors. Far from standing 
ready to advise against an article 
just because it is advertised in 
newspapers, or to the public in 
any form, the intelligent physician 
is all the other way—quick to in- 
vestigate and recommend to his 
patients anything that meets their 
needs. There is, however, a small 
percentage of charlatanism and 
ignorance even among regular 
physicians. Not infrequently men 
and women tell me that they have 
dropped coffee after reading our 
advertising, taken to Postum and 
found that they gained in health. 
There was a banker who did that, 
and told his physician about it, 
and the latter replied, ‘Why, I’ve 
analyzed that stuff, and what 
you’ve really been drinking is a 
mixture of burnt wheat and very 
cheap coffee. You feel better, eh! 
Well, that shows what the imag- 
ination will do.’ Now, a doctor 
like that simply lies. He has nev- 
er analyzed our products, and is 
covering up his own ignorance 
when he makes such statements. 
But he is a disgrace to the medi- 
cal profession. To base any pol- 
icy on him would be _ folly. 
Doesn’t it strike you as a paradox 
that the manufacturer should 
avoid publicity for his product, jn 
fear of medical prejudice, whei 
really all the doctors ask for is 
publicity—knowledge of the form- 
ula, or ingredients—doing away 
with secrecy?” 

Charles W. Post is now nearly 
fifty-four years of age. After 
leaving the public schools in 
Springfield, Ill., he studied at the 
University of Illinois, but was not 
graduated. His first connection 
with business was as partner in 
a hardware store. From there he 
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went on the road as a commer- 
cial traveler, and then took the 
management of a plow factory, 
where, in 1884, his health broke 
down as a result of overwork, and 
he regained it only in 1891. To- 
day he is an active, aggressive 
man in middle life, in a measure 
retired so far as manufacturing is 
concerned, and identified with va- 
rious broad interests. Always a 
“mixer,” his knowledge of men 
leads him into politics occasion- 
ally. In what is known as “in- 
dustrial betterment” he has tack- 
led grievous labor problems with 
a clear head, succeeding where 
others have made more noise and 
met defeat. His interest in ad- 
vertising on one hand, and his 
recognition of its importance in 
the business from which he has 
drawn his great wealth, are strik- 
ingly shown forth in the fact that, 
no matter what important details 
he may hand over to others, this 
he invariably attends to himself. 
His motto might well be, “I care 
not who manages production or 
sales, so long as I write the ad- 
vertising.” 
Jas. H. Cottrns. 


a 


THE PERILS OF CIRCULAR 
ADVERTISING. 





This actually happened: 


The advertising manager’s tele- 
phone went ting-a-ling. “Will Mr. 
Squibbs please step into the sales- 
manager’s office? There is a lady 
there who would like to see 
him.” 

The lady turned out to be a 
most imposing personage arrayed 
in the latest mode, Her brougham 
Stood at the door, the footman 
awaiting her re-appearance with 
lap-robe correctly folded over his 
left arm, all in the most approved 
style. * 

“So you are the advertising 
person of this house?” remarked 
Madame, elevating her lorgnette. 
“The audacity of you advertising 
persons is almost beyond belief. 
How do you explain that, sir?” 

Mr. Squibbs felt the ground 
sink under him as he took in his 
hand an envelope containing one 


of his prize circulars. The in- 
scription on the envelope was: 





Mrs, AuRELIA HIGHLIFE, 
Wid. John Highlife, Provisions, 
Central Park West, 

City. 











“My husband died five years 
ago and yet it seems that you ad- 
vertising persons keep a record of 
it! Perhaps you also keep a rec- 
ord of exactly how much money 
he left me? And then the in- 
sufferable impertinence of ad- 
dressing me as a ‘Wid.’” 

Stammeringly Mr. Squibbs tried 
to explain that he had not ad- 
dressed that envelope in person. 
He had entrusted the circular toa 
regular addressing company to 
send out. Evidently they had 
some employee so stupid that he 
deserved discharge forthwith. 

“Young man, your excuse is no 
excuse at all. Your guilt shows 
plainly on your face, All the time 
I have been traveling in Europe I 
have been annoyed by having cir- 
culars forwarded in my mail on 
which I have had to pay postage 
due. I shall never patronize any 
shop that annoys me so. But you 
people are the most aggravating 
of all. The very idea of address- 
ing fe as ‘Wid.’ If your imperti- 
nences do not cease I shall begin 
legal proceedings. You must take 
my name off all your lists and no- 
tify all addressing companies to 
do the same.” 

Mr. Squibbs is now more than 
ever an advocate of newspaper 
and magazine advertising as op- 
posed to circularizing. 
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BUNNY TO SEEK PASTURES 
NEW 
Tue Bunny Company, 


Makers of 
BUNNING’S PATENT TRI-SUITS. 





Boston, Mass., August 3, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As we are considering the foreign 
field for giving publicity to our gar- 
ments, we write to ask if you could not 
kindly supply us with a list of agen- 
cies in the different countries such as 
England, France, Germany, Mexico, 
South America, Canada, etc. We un- 
derstand that sometime ago you issued 
such a list in one of your editions, and 
we are therefore enclosing you toc. 
in stamps to pay for same. 

eVery truly yours, 
Tue Bunny Company. 
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“Fighting Bob’s” 
Own Story 


A Series of Noteworthy Articles on the American Navy 








By ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS 
Hampton’s BROADWAY Magazine has ready for 


publication commencing with the October number, and 
continuing each month thereafter, the story of the Ameri- 
can Navy—and “Fighting Bob” Evans has written that 
story! 


This is by all odds the greatest magazine series that 
has seen the light of printer’s ink in recent years: it is a 
fighting story, written by a fighter—vivid, picturesque, pa- 
triotic, full of American vigor and spirit. It includes the 
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story of the world’s greatest cruise by our nation’s greatest 
sea-soldier. Every American home in which there is young 
blood and the pride of nation is going to buy Hampton’s - 
BROADWAY Magazine and read this series. 


A great deal of Navy “copy” has been published here 

lately—some wise and some unwise—but here is the 
first time the inside story, the true facts, by one in authority, 
have been told. Here is a true tale; it hits straight; it 
clears up fog. 


Do you, as an advertiser, realize how much this series 

of articles will enhance the value of the advertising 
pages of Hampton’s BROADWAY Magazine commenc- 
ing with the October number? Do you realize that the 
interest of the entire nation will be sustained in this maga- 
zine month after month? 


Circulation now 150,000 per month. Rate now 

$150.00 per page, with pro rata rate for smaller space 
down to one-eighth page. Do you realize that you can 
make a contract with us now and secure the advantage 
of this $150.00 rate for twelve issues, commencing with 
October; and do you realize that by January Ist our circu- 
lation will be over 200,000 and that our rates will neces- 
sarily advance to $200 per page on January Ist? 


Hampton’s BROADWAY Magazine has long been 

looked upon as a comer; it has now arrived. Its arm 
is long and it will reach far. Did you ever get in on the 
ground floor of a real magazine while it was young? If 
you did, you've never regretted it! 


WILLIAM L. COLT 
HOWARD P. RUGGLES: Manager Advertising Department 
Western Advertising Manager Marbridge Building 
1511 Heyworth Building, Chicago, III. Herald Square, N. Y. : 
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ADVERTISING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO USE YOUR STUFF. 


When a new article is being in- 
troduced to the consumer through 
general advertising it is important 
to make clear all its outside 
points. Show a picture of the 
can or box. Explain the label. 
Publish diagrams illustrating 
how the stuff should be opened 
and used. Cover all the details 
necessary to make readers re- 
member how it looks and is pack- 
ed, so that they will know it when 
they see it in a retail store. 

Most advertisers do this ad- 
mirably. Many of the things ad- 
vertised nowadays are articles 
bought only once, like a furnace 
or piano-player. The art of ex- 
plaining these to the reader in 
half a page of magazine space has 
been developed surprisingly, and 
is reflected in the advertising of 
goods that are bought over and 
over, like soap or talcum powder. 

One function of staple adver- 
tising not so highly developed, 
however, is that of talking to the 
people who are already using your 
stuff. The aim of the advertiser 
seems to be to seek ever new 
converts, and to assume that peo- 
ple once transformed into steady 
consumers of his stuff need only 
“reminder” advertising, 

Let us take a staple like talcum 
powder, for instance. Say that a 
brand has been advertised so 
widely and so long that sixty per 
cent of the people in the United 
States use it. Obviously, there is 
nothing new to be said about the 
box, the name, the price. But 
isn’t there something to be said 
about the many ways of using tal- 
cum powder? Thousands of peo- 
ple are taking up the box every 
hour, and using talcum for all 
sorts of purposes, commonplace 
and novel. Now, is it better to 
print mere bald “reminder” copy 
to induce these people to buy the 
same brand again, or wouldn’t it 
be much more to the purpose to 
make the copy illustrate new and 
novel uses for talcum powder— 
make it live information for peo- 
ple already buying the stuff? 

In every package of “3-in-One” 


oil there is a.fine pamphlet giving 
several hundred different uses for 
that lubricant. These have been 
developed largely by the people 
buying the oil. Some compensa- 
tion is given every consumer who 
informs the manufacturers of a 
new use for “3-in-One,” and such 
uses are advertised for. The 
booklet is classified like a diction- 
ary of household articles—furni- 
ture, firearms, sewing machines, 
etc.—and opposite each classifica- 
tion is given instructions how to 
use the oil. 

The American Fork and Hoe 
Company has built new business 
the past few years largely by 
teaching the public that a hoe, 
fork or rake may be employed for 
novel purposes in farm, garden 
and barn work, and each bit of 
literature that reaches the con- 
sumer contains an advertisement 
for new uses, and a request for 
suggestions outlining new tools. 

The soaps, scouring powders, 
cleansers, prepared foods and 
hundreds of other staples now 
known widely by brand, are com- 
monly advertised as though there 
was nothing to say about them be- 
cause the public is already using 
them. But it would seem to be 
precisely when the public is using 
such things that advertising 
should gain breadth, interest and 
practicality. When the stuff is 
new, show the outside of the box. 
But when it is being sold to 
everybody, make the advertising 
teach uses, making consumers sat- 
isfied and leading them to con- 
sume more. 

aE Cee i 
FRENCH ENTERPRISE. 


A stroke of journalistic enterprise 
that beats anything that Yankee inven- 
tiveness ever suggested is reported from 
France, In a small village, when almost 
everybody was at work in the fields, the 
local newspaper announced that in the 
busy season all the important news 
would be condensed in a single short 
paragraph and that the remainder of the 
sheet would be smeared with a fly-kill- 
ing compound, instead of printer’s ink. 
In a brief article the editor said: ‘In 
this way we will be able to give our 
readers appreciable advantages which 
are: First, the possibility of learning 
all the news of the day in a few 
minutes;. second, the means of reducing 
the plague of noisome insects which 
poison the countryside and disseminate 
a number of diseases.’—New York 
Tribune. 
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THE DUPLICATION 
BENEFIT. 

We hear a great deal less these 
days about the so-called “dupli- 
cation evil” than five years ago. 
Any advertiser of five or ten 
years’ experience will recall what 
a howl went up when it was 
found that this magazine or that 
newspaper duplicated another in 
circulation. ‘The magazine’s per- 
sonal solicitor and the newspaper 
special tried very hard to convince 
Mr. Advertiser that his particular 
circulation was not duplicated, 
and, personally, I remember one 
time asking the advertising de- 
partment of a very famous trio to 
“show me” that the subscribers to 
“A” were not subscribers to “B.” 

If advertising is anything at all, 
it is duplicating announcements. 
The advertiser who tells his story 
once and then quits may gain 
some hearers and readers, but he 
is like the boy who knocked at 
the door once and left without a 
second knock, which would have 
brought the lady of the house. 

To-day the advertiser who ap- 
preciates the advantages of dupli- 
cation rather seeks it and appreci- 
ates it. He uses the magazines 
of general circulation in spite of 
the fact that he knows well that 
Mr, A. takes B. and C. and then 
trades them with D. for magazines 
E. and F.; and if the advertiser’s 
copy appears in all four magazines 
he has just four opportunities of 
telling his story to the magazine 
reader—and four is always better 
than one—that is four chances to 
tell a good story. 

The advertiser who has always 
believed in duplication is the user 
of billboards. No billboard cam- 
paign was ever considered to in- 
clude one eight-sheet stand in a 
town of 100,000 population. If 
the billboard advertiser had been 
afraid of duplication, one stand 
would have been enough, but he 
knew well that he must use more 
than one stand and gauge his total 
display in a given town by the 
number of available boards or ac- 
cording to population, or on such 
other basis as was satisfactory to 
him. 

Duplication in advertising is all 


. 


right. It is the life of advertising, 
and as our good friend Mr. James 
H, Collins pointed out recently, 
the proper use of magazine space 
inevitably prompts the user of 
three pages well placed, to be 
credited with using six full pages; 
and the billboard user with dis- 
plays in ten towns makes a noise 
like a country-covering campaign. 
WALTER B. CHERRY, 
Of The Merrell-Soule Co. 
—_—+9.————. 
HOW HE DOES IT. 


Jehosophat—True as the sun shines 
on the desert, Methalla, I lose five pi- 
asters on every ring I sell to you. 

Methalla—Like a Persian imbecile 
you speak, Jehosaphat. How could 
such a bargain come to pass? 

Jehosophat—It’s easy. I can do it, 
you see, because I sell so many of 
them.—Jewelers’ Circular. 








Midsummer 
Advertising Gains 


During the month of June the 
Chicago Department’ Stores 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
increased their advertising in | 
| 
| 


Record-Herald 


over the correspond- 
ing month last year 


22% per cent 


notwithstanding that there were four | 
| Sundays this year as compared with 
| : five last year. 

| During the first six months of 1908 
|The Record-Herald_ increased its 
Department Store advertising 


68,465 lines 


over the same period last year. 








| Local advertisers get the best results 
from 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
Net Paid Circulation, June, 1908: 
| Daily Average Exceeding, 148,000 























Sun ay Average Exceeding, 192,000 | 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents, 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 
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IS THIS EXAGGERATION? 





STRONG CLAIM FOR A PENCIL-SHARP- 
ENING DEVICE—CAN THREE PEO- 
PLE SAVE SEVENTY DOLLARS A 
YEAR?—THE MACHINE MAKES 
GOOD, ANYWAY—$80,000 WORTH 
SOLD ON $2,800 ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN—THE FIRST THING TO 
DO WITH A HARD PROPOSITION. 





How can a _ pencil-sharpening 
machine, costing $3.50, save sev- 
enty dollars a year in an office 
where three pencil-users work? 

That is a question that imme- 
diately occurs to the business man 
who sees one of the ads of the 
United States Pencil Sharpener. 
for the claim is made confidently. 
On the face, though, this claim 
looks a bit questionable. 

“Is it strictly true?” was asked 
of J. W. Lindau, Jr., who handles 
the advertising of the Automatic 
Pencil Sharpener Co., 524 Broad- 
way. 

“Many people infer that it is 
exaggeration,” he replied. “But 
they make the mistake of think- 
ing of pencils only, at five cents 
apiece or less. Now, our little 
device saves pencils, because it 
puts a good working point on 
them in a few seconds, and 
doesn’t whittle off too much. But 
we figure in the time stenogra- 
phers spend in sharpening pencils 
by hand, and the soiled fingers, 
which make soiled letters to be 
re-written at a further waste of 
time and stationery. I am frank 
to admit that our figures can be 
assailed. But we make this claim 
strong because the machine is an 
excellent office device, costing a 
trifle, and because we want peo- 
ple to look into it. 

“The old-fashioned pencil-sharp- 
ener ground down wood and lead 
to a point. Ours has three knives 
instead, and really cuts a work- 
ing point more quickly than the 
sharpest penknife, and__ better. 
More than a year ago this inven- 
tion was acquired by men in an- 
other business. A separate com- 
pany was formed to advertise and 
market it. We sent to various 
advertising agencies for estimates 


‘and plans. The lowest figure 


quoted to properly introduce the 


machine was $10,000. One agency 
thought that fully $50,000 worth 
of advertising would be needed to 
make an impression on the busi- 
ness public. So the company de- 
veloped its own plan, with my 
assistance. During the first year 
we sold $80,000 worth of goods, 
gross, and the total cost of ad- 
vertising was only $2,800. 

“Three general magazines, two 
business magazines and one sta- 
tionery trade paper were used. 
The general mediums were Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier's and 
Everybody's. The business me- 
diums were System and Business 
Man’s Magazine. The trade jour- 
nal was Office Appliances. Sys- 
tem and the Saturday Evening 
Post pulled big. The other me- 
diums did well, but not at all in 
proportion to these two leaders. 
Office Appliances backed up our 
sales work on stationers. Inquir- 
ies from the public and dealers 
were followed up aggressively. 
The item of pencils and sharpen- 
ing is one difficult to make look 
important in the eyes of the av- 
erage business man. We focused 
attention upon it, however, by our 
surprising claim of saving. Per- 
haps people wanted to get our lit- 
erature to see if we were lying. 
But we have the various items of 
saving all worked out in our 
booklet, and in each copy is a 
coupon that the recipient need 
only fill out to get a machine for 
a free ten days’ trial. Once the 
machine is instailed, there is no 
question about keeping it. Once 
we get it into a dealer’s hands, 
there is no question about selling. 
A little exaggeration for a poor 
device would have been fatal. If 
we exaggerated—which is not ad- 
mitted—our device benefitted 
thereby.” 

All the booklets, folders and 
follow-up matter for this cam- 
paign, going both to inquirers and 
dealers, were printed on yellow 
paper, in red and black inks, and 
emphasized the details of saving. 
When a manufacturer claims that 
his device saves money for the 
purchaser, the arguments are usu- 
ally pretty general. This pencil- 
sharpener literature, however, 
gave every argument in dollars 
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and cents. To the consumer it 
showed how he was going to save 
stationery, time, salaries and pen- 
cils every day, and what these 
items aggregated in a year. To 
the dealer it showed how much 
profit he ought to make with a 
device like that in the average 
business community, and gave him 
figures upon which to push and 
talk about the machine. The large 
sales the first year were due 
mainly to the aggressive manner 
in which retailers took the ma- 
chine up and displayed it. 

Mr. Lindau is an expert copy 
man, having worked for well- 
known advertising agencies, as 
well as directed the advertising of 
concerns in staple lines, where 
advertising is not as yet under- 
stood, and money for it is appro- 
priated slowly, and spent only on 
demonstration of results. 

“I seem always to get hold of 
what might be called losing prop- 
ositions,” he said, laughing, “and 
work among firms that have to be 
shown before they will advertise. 
But such houses invariably have 
a good trade organization, and 
solid connections, if they have 
anything to advertise at all. With 
every new proposition I have ever 
taken up there is one thing I in- 
variably do first. That is, to have 
the concern subscribe for Print- 
ERS INK. Your journal gives the 
atmosphere of advertising, and ex- 
plains many things in a way that 
saves argument. And every house 
that has subscribed on my sugges- 
tion is taking Printers’ INK yet.” 


—_ +9 


A NEW RECORD IN POLITICAL 
ADVERTISING. 


New York, August 1, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Under separate cover, I am mailing 
you a copy of the Topeka Capiial of 
July 30th. I want to call to your at- 
tention that this issue contains a little 
more than seven pages of display adver- 
tising of candidates for state, county, 
and judicial offices. 

To the best of my knowledge, this 
is the greatest amount of political ad- 
vertising that has ever been published 
in a single issue of a daily newspaper. 
In addition to what is contained in the 
issue referred to, the Capital has for 
several weeks carried display announce- 


. 


ments of candidates seeking public of- 
fices. Yours very truly, 
J. C. Frevey. 
——— +o - 
ONLY CASE ON RECORD WHERE 
MR. THAYER WAS LEFT AT 
THE POST. 





Joun Apams THAYER, 
21s AveNUE Du Bors De Bovutoene, 
Parts, July 24, 1908. 
My Dear Mr. Romer: 


In my vacation days here Printers’ 
Ink has been one of the few American 
publications that I have looked over 
carefully. And the thought has come 
to me more than once that it could be 
made a great, big successful magazine 
of two hundred pages, with so much 
advertising in it that it would be bought 
for that alone. A couple of hundred 
thousand circulation would be easy, in 
my opinion. The immense advertising 
interests of America have no real, live, 
up-to-date magazine representation now; 
therefore you and your co-workers have 
a great opportunity—they come occa- 
sionally. 

When Mr. Rowell was here last year 
I thought seriously of buying Print- 
ERS’ INK—or trying to—but I was not 
quite ready to get back into active busi- 
ness life then. I am glad that you, 
Hampton and Biggs, had the same 
bright thought that came to me of the 
possibilities of Printers’ Inx. I wish 
you success. Sincerely yours, 

Joun Avams THAYER. 











Sunset 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND THE FAR WEST 


Decenier 1506, 7,000 


Decenver 1907, 104,000 
aprit, 198 | 15,000 


INCREASE 53.33 PER CENT. 








Send for Sworn Statement 
Rates and Letters from 


SATISFIED 
ADVERTISERS 


948 Flood Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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AUTOMOBILE ADVERTIS- 
ING 





MARKED IMPROVEMENTS IN METH- 
ODS HAVE COME WITH IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN AMERICAN CARS—THE 
PUBLIC NOW EDUCATED, AND 
MORE REASONABLE SELLING COST 
IN SIGHT—WHAT THE AUTO 
MANUFACTURER TALKS ABOUT TO- 
DAY—THE GREAT INDUSTRY WAIT- 
ING TO BE DEVELOPED IN COM MER- 
CIAL VEHICLES BY SIMILAR METH- 
ODS. 





In many ways the most interest- 
ing advertising proposition now 
being worked out in this country 
is that of the automobile. 

An advertising agent said, the 
other day, speaking of the one ac- 
count that he handles in this field: 

“Our manufacturer will turn out 
this year not more than 1,000 cars. 
Therefore, he wants to sell to only 
1,000 people. We are advertising 
his car six or eight months in the 
year in magazines whose aggre- 
gate circulation runs into millions. 
Yet he need reach and persuade 
only about eighty-five purchasers 
a month. On top of the maga- 
zine advertising there is the local 
newspaper publicity given by his 
selling agents. Altogether, this 
campaign is extensive enough in 
circulation and frequency to sell 
some twenty-five cent article ap- 
pealing to every family. 

“Now, isn’t that a tremendous 
waste of circulation? Wouldn’t 
it be better to find some way of 
circularizing the thousand pur- 
chasers he wants to find, or sell- 
ing direct? 

“On the contrary, there isn’t an 
atom of wasted circulation in this 
campaign. Only one reader in 25,- 
000 may become a purchaser. Yet 
the steady telling and re-telling 
of this automobile’s story to the 
25,000 eight months in the year 
is as important as the sales them- 
selves. For the man who buys a 
car is only part of the real auto- 
mobile public. The ten thousand 
men who can’t afford an automo- 
bile are just as much worth while 
from the advertising standpoint, 
because they are keenly interested 
in cars, and they talk about. them, 
and study the various points, and 


each has his favorite. 


Each says, 
‘If I could afford a car I’d have 
the Pierce, or the Maxwell, or the 
air-cooled Franklin, or the White 


steamer, as his preference may 
be. This wide popular interest 
must be taken into account in auto 
publicity.” 

Automobile advertising is real- 
ly being developed along with the 
automobile itself. To date, it has 
reflected the errors of car design 
made by manufacturers, and 
passed through the period of un- 
certainty, development and feeling 
out of public opinion on automo- 
biles. 

The first American cars were 
largely just-as-goods, sold _ in 
competition with the imported. So 
the early automobile advertising 
had a just-as-good appeal, or else 
was made up of sensational stuff 
about trial runs, endurance tests, 
etc., of primitive character. 

A little later, when American 
cars stood on their own merits, 
there developed the “model” fal- 
lacy, which was duly reflected in 
advertising. Each manufacturer 
strove to bring out, every year, a 
car of design radically different 
from those of competitors, and 
especially different from his own 
car of the year before. 

Suddenly the public began to 
take the lead in designing cars. 
Where manufacturers had _ been 
tangled up in freak designs, num- 
ber of cylinders, excessive speed, 
the largest car for the money, etc., 
the public with great good sense 
began to prefer the medium- 
weight medium-price car of about 
twenty to thirty horsepower, 
which gave ample speed for get- 
ting about inside the legal limits, 
and did away with the excessive 
tire expense and other cost of, 
maintenance of heavy cars. 

Then automobile advertising 
began to be rational, like the cars. 

“Models” had been dated ahead, 
like the issues of the New York 
Journal, until the calendar was 
often six months behind the car. 
But now public sense has virtual- 
ly killed the “annual,” as it is 
called, and American manufactur- 
ers are adopting good designs 
that will be adhered to from year 
to year in essential points. 
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Formerly the advertising em- 
bodied either mechanical argu- 
ments, or else made a snobbish 
appeal, on the assumption that a 
man purchased an auto for appear- 
ances. But now it is realized that 
people buy motors for service and 
pleasure, not appearance — they 
do not wish to impress the neigh- 
bors so much as to use the auto! 
Moreover, where the manufactur- 
er long had in mind the sale of 
cars to idle pleasure-seekers, it is 
now apparent that semi-business 
demand for pleasure cars is very 
large, and constantly growing. 
Doctors want them. Contractors 
and salesmen want them. The 
farmer wants them, and the miner, 
and the cattleman. 

Europe has lately done the high- 
cost, high-power car to death. To 
avoid a crisis in the trade over 
there, manufacturers have turned 
to the production of medium-price 
cars for the average man. 

Fortunately, in this country, our 
automobile industry has been built 
on the medium-price car—been 
built from the bottom up, as it 
were, instead of from the top 
down, as in Europe. We have 
the cars for ordinary service at a 
reasonable price, and the advertis- 
ing of automobiles, which shows 
far and away the greatest devel- 
opment in this country, is pro- 
gressing toward service argu- 
ments. 

Just now there seems to be a 
decided tendency to make a strong 
feature of price. For prices rang- 
ing from $600 to as little as $250 
it is possible to buy the “buggy” 
auto, with high, solid tire wheels, 
single or two-cylinder, generating 
from four to twelve horsepower. 
These machines seem hardly be- 
lievable to the owner of a $3,000 
touring car, and yet it is doubtful 
if any manufacturer has yet real- 
ized what might be done with 
them in advertising. Phenome- 
nally low cost is only part of their 
attraction, for they were devel- 
oped in this country alone as a 
vehicle to go over the worst coun- 
try dirt roads in bad weather. 

Low-price American touring 
cars and standard runabouts are 
now sold from $650 upward. Al- 


together, counting in the “buggy- 
mobiles,” there are twenty-nine 
different makes of auto purchas- 
able for less than $1,000. From 
$1,000 to $2,000 there are fifty- 
three different makes. From $2,- 
000 to $3,000, more than eighty. 
From $3,000 to $4,000, fifty-eight. 
From $4,000 to $5,000, forty-six. 
From $5,000 upward, fifty-five. Six 
thousand dollars may be set as 
the absolute limit in price for 
American cars. In electric pleas- 
ure vehicles there are thirty-two 
varieties, ranging in price from 
$1,350 to $4,000, while the com- 
mercial vehicle field now includes 
forty gasoline cars from $5,500 
down to as little as $550, and four- 
teen electric trucks, wagons, etc., 
from one to five tons capacity. 

A competent authority states 
that the $2,000 to $3,000 pleasure 
car is the pride of the American 
manufacturer, and the despair of 
his foreign competitors. In this 
class some of the best advertising 
is now being done. 

Two or three seasons ago 
American manufacturers were 
building special racing cars, enter- 
ing them in spectacular events, 
talking speed, challenging one an- 
other on mechanical points, and in 
other ways kicking up a dust that 
clouded the auto issue. Since 
then, however, the great main 
road of automobile advertising 
has been oiled. Cars now enter- 
ed in events like the Glidden tour 
are taken right out of stock. It 
is the maker’s object to stand be- 
hind the car he sells instead of 
one built exclusively for circus 
performances, Formerly, when a 
big hill-climb, race or road run 
was finished, the manufacturers 
and their local selling agents burst 
into wood-type claims of suprema- 
cy on some point. If a manufac- 
turer didn’t have the winning car, 
perhaps he had the winning car- 
buretter. But after the present 
year’s Glidden tour there was a 
notable change. Loud claims were 
not so many, and instead of ex- 
ploiting carburetters the leading 
manufacturers took big newspaper 
spaces and published rational sell- 
ing talk, with plain descriptions of 
every essential point in the vari- 
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ous types and prices of their cars. 

Two or three years ago, per- 
haps, the American manufacturer 
had to talk about specialties and 
attachments. But to-day he can 
safely talk about his car. For this 
year sixty per cent of the cars 
entered in the Glidden tour finish- 
ed with perfect scores, covering I,- 
700 miles of good roads and bad, 
over hill and mountain. In 1905 
the rovte was only 870 miles, yet 
but fifteen per cent of the entered 
cars finished with perfect scores. 
That marks a big advance in the 
quality of the goods in four years. 
An interesting point in the 1908 
tour was, that each competing car 
carried an official observer ap- 
pointed by a rival manufacturer. 


These improvements are now 
being worked up into good adver- 
tising copy. Manufacturers have 
stopped the sort of publicity that 
merely astounds the reader, and 
are educating the whole public on 
doubtful points like durability and 
reasonable cost of maintenance. 
Magazine advertising is becoming 
more direct in argument, and 
newspaper advertising has been 
largely increased to help the local 
selling agent get in direct contact 
with the people in his community. 

The chief problem of auto ad- 
vertising is not as much selling 
as reduction of selling cost. This 
is exceedingly heavy to-day. The 
sales and garage establishments 
in the United States employ near- 
ly half as many people as are en- 
gaged in manufacturing the cars 
themselves, and their cavital rep- 
resents more than half the selling 
value of all the cars disposed of 
last year. Against this expense, 
however, there is the fact that 
each year the increase in number 
of cars sold is prodigious. In the 
past four years this increase was 
more than three hundred per cent, 
sales growing from twenty-six 
million dollars in 1904 to more 
than a hundred millions in 1908. 
On that basis, much of the heavy 
expenditure in the past may be 
regarded as permanent investment, 
and from the educational work 
done through advertising in other 
years the manufacturers now have 


the opportunity to make sales at 
more reasonable cost. 

Back of the large trade and larg- 
er prospects found in pleasure 
cars, there is that other gigantic 
automobile industry of the fu- 
ture—the manufacture and sale of 
commercial auto vehicles for the 
delivery of goods, hauling of pro- 
duce on country roads, etc. To- 
day our manufacturers are so 
busy developing the pleasure car 
that few of them have taken this 
problem up in earnest. The 
present investment in horses and 
delivery wagons also retards the 
growth of commercial vehicles. 
The commercial vehicle is here, 
but the commercial vehicle idea 
isn’t. Advertising alone can de- 
velop the latter, just as it has de- 
veloped the demand for pleasure 
cars. Methods will probably be 
similar. To-day the merchant 
owning a dozen teams and deliv- 
ery wagons may be inclined to 
purchase a delivery auto when his 
equipment needs expansion. But 
whether he will employ this pow- 
er wagon to good purpose, and 
make it profitable in competition 
with his horses, depends a good 
deal on his own ingenuity. The 
automobile manufacturer will 
eventually have to teach business 
men how to employ the commer- 
cial vehicle. Profitable operation 
necessitates a wholly new organi- 
zation of delivery service, with 
outlying stations to which pack- 
ages may be shinped and re-sorted. 
With horse vehicles it has been 
possible to make small deliveries 
in a leisurely way. With the com- 
mercial vehicle, however, there is 
the possibility of making large de- 
liveries quickly through branch 
stations, thus laying down in the 
shopper’s home goods purchased * 
that very day. 

This country turns out more 
than 650,000 wagons for farm and 
business purposes every year. The ° 
farmer will be in the market for 
motor vehicles to do his hauling 
when they are put on a practica- 
ble cost basis, just as he has come 
into the market for the inexpen- 
sive “buggymobile.” The mer- 
chant is in the market already, 
and waiting to be shown. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
WORKMAN. 





Advertising copy is written 
snobbishly. Pictures in magazines 
show bankers taking a leisurely 
breakfast of Corn Flakes or Star 
bacon, with the clock pointing to 
ten a.m. Arguments for athletic 
underwear give the impression 
that it is not suited to anybody 
but the salaried man. Fashion- 
plates show the American gentle- 
man lounging at his club, or tak- 
ing the steamer to Europe. No- 
body talks directly to the men and 
women who work with their 
hands. An examination of current 
advertising would pretty nearly 
convince the investigator that ad- 
vertisers regard manual or me- 
chanical labor as disgraceful. 

Yet there are arguments that 
must be addressed to the work- 
man wholly on the conditions of 
his own life. Not long ago the 
Buffalo Gas Company published 
such an argument for gas ranges. 
A sleepy workman was shown, ris- 
ing in the morning, with an alarm 
clock ringing at 6 a. m. “How 
foolish the workman,” said this 
ad, “who arises at six to light the 
fire, when with a gas range he 
could sleep till seven.” Could that 
particular advantage of a gas 
range be conveyed in advertise- 
ments directed to the salaried 
man? 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of 
knitting machinery used the work- 
man to good purpose in advertis- 
ing a new looping. mechanism. 
Circulars were mailed to operat- 
ives in the textile factories, say- 
ing “This is the new looping ma- 
chine you will have to operate in 
the future. By getting acquainted 
with same now you are increasing 
the value of your sole asset—your 
labor.” Operatives were invited 
to come to the manufacturer’s ex- 
hibition of this machine and in- 
vestigate it, after working hours. 
In a single evening it was exam- 
ined by one hundred textile work- 
ers, 

There is a peculiar shortsight- 
edness about wage-earners that 
special advertising might do much 
to overcome, provided it were 
properly written, with a sympa- 
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thetic knowledge of the people to 
be reached. 

A manufacturer sent a demon- 
strator to exhibit a fireless cooker 
in one of the New York depart- 
ment stores patronized largely by 
working people. The price was 
three dollars and a half. His 
demonstrator sold but four or five 
a day. A slight investment in that 
cooker would mean to the average 
mechanic’s family a saving in 
cooking gas every month, a saving 
in food by better cooking and 
cheaper cuts of meat, and a saving 
in the time and strength of the 
mother bringing up a family. But 
the class of people who buy at 
this store saw only the price— 
three-fifty. An economical way 
of looking at such a proposition 
was foreign to them—if they had 
that way of looking at things, 
doubtless they would not be wage- 
earners. 

The same demonstrator then 
went to a store where women of 
means do their. shopping. Here 
the sales were large. The shop- 
pers stopped, looked into the prin- 
ciple of the apparatus, saw the 
opportunity for saving, and were 
not only willing to make the in- 
vestment, but in many cases want- 
ed a cooker of more durable qual- 
ity at a higher price. 

Advertising to-day is directed 
chiefly at the well-to-do suburban- 
ite. When the merchant has 
something that appeals to working 
people he sticks to price. Compe- 
tition on prices has led to the sale 
of much shoddy. Ground is whol- 
ly unbroken in this matter of go- 
ing after workingmen’s trade with 
a little economical exhibit. But 
some day it will doubtless be 
taken up, and the advertiser first 
to do it in his town might estab- 
lish an enviable trade and reputa- 
tion with the workers. 

Carroll J. Swan has been ap- 
pointed New England representa- 
tive of Suburban Life. : 


MERELY REALISM. 

“Advertisements on the scenery!” 
exclaimed the star. ‘‘That’s carrying 
commercialism entirely too far.” 

“Tt isn’t commercialism, ” explained 
the manager. ‘‘We want the scene to 
look like a real meadow, don’t we?”— 
Pittsburg Post. 
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A Roll of Honor 











No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this ~~ are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 





such statement being available 








since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months eng to the date of making the statement, 
or use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 
These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 
American 





Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 
each publication possessing it. 
that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement wou 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 





No publisher who has ~ A pe 
stan 














ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advectising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6.619. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


Little Rock. Arkansas Gazette, morning. 1907 
average, 13,427, Sun., 16,492. ‘Ihe State paper. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average June, 
1908, 49,5648. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 53,392; Sunday, 82,788. 
{a The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded the 
Denver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport’s “‘Want’’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily. 
Average for July, 1908, sworn, 12,414. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1%c. per line flat. 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 

New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 

New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. '06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570 

New Haven, Union. Average 1907, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N Y. 

New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,547; March, 1908, 6,703. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
exceeds 3,500 Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average 1907, 6,338 
morning; 4,400 Sunday. Feb. '08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 

Daily average for 1907, 36,486 {© ©). 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville, Metropolis, daily. Average 1907, 
10,830. E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 

Jacksonville, 7imes- Union, morning. Average 
for July, 1908, 13,166; Sunday, 15,219. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,616. Largest circulation in Florida. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Yournal,dy. Av. 1907, 51,144. Sun- 
day 56,882. Semi-weekly 63,275. ‘The Yournal 
covers Dixie like the dew. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
Jan. '08, 6,823; April, 7,463, June, 7,964. 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 
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Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2.00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794. 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2 Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1907, 74,765. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 

Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Four..al, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 16,000. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actua 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago, Yournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for 07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 
Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 

5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 

Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
161,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

(@" The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell's Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The 7ribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (O@). 

Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Average, 
April, May and June, 6,312. Seaver, exam. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1907, 


21,659. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Courier. Sworn daily circulation 
—average for 1907, 17,018. Average for 1908 
(four months), 17,672. Circulation guaranteed 
to be largest in Evansville. Smith & Budd, 
Representatives, N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis. 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183 
Sundays over 18 000. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Lafayette, Courierand Call. 1907 av., 5,423. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium, 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,555. Absolutely best in South Bend. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance." 


Average 1907, 


Council Bluffs, Nonfariel. Average six months 
ending June 30, 13,665. Morning—Evening— 
Sunday. Only daily in city. Can't be covered 
otherwise. 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily average July, 14,557. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital,daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,582. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything, 
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Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1906, 4,260; 1907, 
4,670. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly Aver- 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 5,647. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Model newspaper 
of Kentucky; awarded first prize in competition 
by Ky. Press Ass'n, June, 1908; editorial, news 
departments, make-up and print considered, 
scored 98 of possible 100 points. Largest cir- 
culation in Central Kentucky, paid and proven. 
Advertising rates lowest for service given. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,167, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday 7elegram, 8,855. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1901, 
75,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1967, 77,748. For 
July, 1908, 85,031. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (QO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


We We He We We 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


KKK KW 


Boston, 7yraveler, daily. Circulation over 
85,000. Established 1825. The aggressive paper 
of Boston. John H. Fahey, editor and publisher. 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copies m'thly 


Clinton, Daily /tem, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 
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Fall River, Evening News. The HomePaper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049 


Gloucester, Zimes. 1907 average, 7,304. Read 
by 95 per cent of Cape Ann readers. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, : 15, 068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any I.ynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 


Largest eve. circ'n. Worcester’s“* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L’ Opinion a, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,5 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City, Times, cvening. Average for 1907, 
11,054 copies, daily, guaranteed. 
Jackson Patriot, Average May, 1998, daily 
8,499, Sunday 9,302. Greatest net circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 

Saginaw, Evening News, daily. 
1907, 20,537; July 1908, 19,125. 


Average for 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


Alaa is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
34°) = Western Wisconsin and Northern 


Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1907 av-] ©© 
erage daily circulation, 76,861. 
Evening only. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 
average circulation for July, 
1908, evening only, 73,481. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
June, 1908, 69,164. Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance. The absolute accuracy 
of the Yournal’s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 

@O |the Northwest. The Fournal 
brings results. 


CIRCULATI’'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday 7ribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 
by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
raver Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 
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Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnbull, publisher, 1907, 54,262 


8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. 
tion for 1907. 


Net average circula- 
Daily, 36 716; Suncay, 35,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
é Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
GUAR American Newspaper Directory. 
TEE@ Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showirg that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation, 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. : fe 


1907, 17,030. 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 
8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 


Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (O@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 


ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 6,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year cnaing December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Elizabeth, Yournal. Average 1905, 6,515, 1906, 
7,347; 1908, 8,311; Jan., 1908, 9,479. 


Jersey City, Eucning Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18 237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It’s the leading paper. 


w 


Brooklyn, W ekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad. medium. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 62,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Erening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average for 6 mos. ending June 30, 1908, 4,814. 


Newburgh, Duily News, evening. Av, 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, '08, 10,169. 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 

Benziger's Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in the United States. 
Circulation for 1907, 64,416; 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art 
weekly, Average for 1907, 4,709. 


The People's Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Yournal. Average 
circulation for year ending June, 1908, 9,813; 
June, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 36,609; Sunday, 41,130. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A, A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 14,839. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373; July, 1908, 79,341 daily; Sunday, 89.550. 


Dayton, Yourmal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. eet} 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '07, 447,346. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,162; May, 08, 26,214, E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Yournal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for July, 

1908, 30,321. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 





Portland, 7he Oregonian, (©@). 

For poy SS ae te news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

pi: more circulation, more foreign, 

aay | ore local and more classified ad- 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. July circulation, daily 
average, 34,562; Sunday average 43,405. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 220 B'way. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
May, 1908, 18,398. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, 7¢elegraph. Sworn av. June, 1908, 
16,219. l.argest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 5,514 (©©). 








Farm Fournal, Philadelphia, has 
been awarded the (@) by Printers’ 
Ink, indicating that advertisers value 
this paper more for the class and 
quality of its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed. And 
in addition to this, Farm Journal has 
the largest circulation of any agricul- 
tural paper in the world. The average 
for 1907 was 573,083 copies each issue. 














Philadelphia. The Press is 
ee rege ag ee treet 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GVAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TE No onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 
The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE 


240,845 


COPIES A DAY. 
WiLLIAM L. MCLEAN, 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. 
18,124. 


Average for 1907. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17 ,908—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Fournal. 11,712 
(OO). Sunday, 24,173 (©). Evening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
aga for1907, daily (©©) 13,052 
Sunday, (@@©)13,887. Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (©®) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110. 
Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





Daily Press, Sioux Falls,S. D. Average 
first six months of 1908, 9,661. Morning 
state paper. Strongest paper on rural 
routes. Entirely covering South Dakota. 

fouth Dakota Farmer, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Only weekly farm paper in state. Average 
circulation, 16,844. Flat rate, 60 cents per 
inch (until Jan. 1, '09 only). 


DOTSON & COOK, Publishers. 











TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium, Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 


Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Veritied by A.A.A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1905, 
3,627; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,¢ 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 
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Rutland, Herald. fpvereers? _ ae. 


Only 
Rutland paper examined by A 


St. Albans. Messenger, re 
1907, 3,332, Examined by A. 


Average for 
. A, 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; July, 1908, 
3,010. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Post-Jntelligencer (@®). 


Av. for Feb., , net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 


in Seattle. Largest genuine and 

cash paid circulation in Washing- 

ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. i 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 


Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. 
day, 17,610. 
WEST VIRGINIA ° 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; July,’ ‘08, semi-weekly, 1,965; daily 4,522. 


Madison, ero ournat, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,0 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (O@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve, 
ind. daily. Daily average for 1907, 

51,922; for June, 1908, 66,131; 

os daily gain over June, 1907, 3, 979 


The paid circulation of the 
Milwaukee Yournal is larger than 
that of any two other papers in 
Milwaukee, and the city circulation of the 
Milwaukee Yournal is larger than is the com- 
bined city circulations of any three other 
Milwaukee dailies. The Yournal leads all 
Milwaukee papers in classified and volume of 
advertising carried. 


re No 


T“ WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 





De 


eta” cried Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317 
TE No Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$38.50 an inch , w» Olice. 

Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 

Racine, Yournal, daily. 
six months, 1907, 4,376. 


Average for the last 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
846; June, 1907, 13,373; June, 1908, 15,772. H. 


13, 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesiten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,546. Rates 56c. in. 





Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily July, 1908, 
36,482; weekly av. for mo. of July, 27,320. 





Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, July, 
1908, 24,518. Weekly av, 28,000. Flat rate. 
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QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one- fifth Canada’s popula- 
beg Av. cir. of the Daily Star 

1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 
Wetkly Star, 129, 335 copies each issue, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








Vote for the 


the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 

















COLORADO 
Want advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
(O@), carries double the number of 


Want ‘Ads of any other paper. Rate 1c. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


THE Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 

Directory. eer 

THE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 

THE Indianapolis Mews, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 














MAINE 


HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


dete te tee 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

bi 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


Be We We We We Yr 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] ©@ 
more Classified Advertising than 


any other Minneapolis news- 
paper. No free Wants and 
no Clairvoyant nor objection- 
able medical advertisements 
printed. Classified Wants print- 
ed in July 163,916 lines. In- 
dividual advertisements 21,255 
Eight cents per agate line | per 
insertion, if charged. No ad 


taken for less than 24 cents. If 
cash accompanies order the 

©© |rate is 1 cent a word. No ad 
taken less than 20 cents. 
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CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

- It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 





HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, Ic. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 





THE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK 


T# E Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 





HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 
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RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, halt- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 


ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
[XN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


‘TS Oklahoman, Okla. City, 26,214. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH ; 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Meaium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 











Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (0) 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (QO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (©). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (Q©). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (QO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (QO). 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866, 


Actual 





Tribune (@©O). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because Tribune ads bring 
satisfactury results. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (O®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 


1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (©); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (O@). 








y 
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Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (QO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


Springlield Republican (©@). Only Gold 
Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O@), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (QO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (@©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


‘Brooklyn Eagle (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine 


Dry Goods Economist (@©), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade, 


Electric Railway Fournal (QO). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (©@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certitied by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering News (OO). ‘The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New York Herald (OO). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (O®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (O©). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 

New York Tribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up to date newspaper, whose readers represent 
intellect and purchasing power to a high-grade 
advertiser. Te at = 

Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enguirer (©). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334% more than in 1906. ‘he 
local advertisers know where to spend his 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 
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OREGON 


Thr Oregonian, (QO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘The Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk Landmark (@©) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. ‘That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (G®). Seattle’s most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential, Al! home circulation. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (©) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@©), after 64 years of 
eontinuo.s journalistic leadership, is to day, 
more than ever, Canada’s National Newspaper. 








SUPPLIES 





Over the Top 





Hereisa guide 
card for the 
filing cabinet 
with a cellu- 
loid tip made in one piece and fold- 
ing over the top of the tab. This 
protects it where the wear comes 
and prevents curling and breaking. 


Standard 
Index Card Co. 


will be glad to send samples in case 
your dealer does not have them. 
Orders can be filled for all card 
sizes, with tips colored or transpar- 
ent, plain or printed as desired. 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 


OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman, 


President, J. D. HAMPTON, 
Vice-President, Gzo. P. ROWELL. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 

Treasurer, H. A. BiGGs. 

The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C. 


{2 Issued every Wednesday, Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time. will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 


Joun IrvinG Romer, Editor. 
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When the E. C. Corn Flakes 
girl strikes a new town, she does 
not attempt to prevent the fact 
from becoming generally known 
that her mission in life is to give 
away money. The newspapers are 
permitted to print her picture and 
to describe her particular form of 
philanthropy, which is the giving 
away of crisp one-dollar bills. She 
calls at various homes, inquires if 
there is a package of E. C. Corn 
Flakes in the house, and if the 
answer is affirmative the house- 
wife is presented with one dollar 
in currency. With reasonable in- 
dustry the young lady is able to 
distribute as many as forty or fifty 
of these tokens of her appreciation 
per day. The newspapers next day 
carry paid reading notices descrip- 
tive of her travels and the names 
and addresses of the persons who 
were fortunate enough to receive 
the bonus. The scheme creates a 
good deal of talk in the town and 
sells many packages of the food. 
The inventor of the idea believes 
that it is more effective in intro- 
ducing goods than if the same 
amount of money were invested in 
the regulation house-to-house can- 
vass of saleswomen. The person 
who buys a package in the hope 
of receiving the dollar and yet 
never gets it, really has no cause 








for complaint if the food turns 
out to be worth the retail price. 
The grocer is not antagonistic to 
the scheme, although from his 
standpoint it would be better busi- 
ness if the money given away to 
consumers were added to his re- 
tail profit. 


Frank W. Lovejoy, for the past 
five years associated with J. W. 
Morgan, New York, a well-known 
advertising agent, joined the 
force of Wallace C. Richardson, 
eastern representative of “Farm 
Papers of Known Value,” Au- 
gust roth. 





Lionel Kremer, for two years 
owner of half the stock of the 
Toilettes. Fashion Company, has 
resold his interest to Max Jager- 
huber in order to devote his en- 
tire attention to special interests 
in the textile field. 





Advertising men are talking of 
a dinner during the coming fall 
in honor of Charles H. Fuller, the 
veteran Chicago advertising agent 
who has retired from the field. 


Theatre Tick- poe a, a 
ilwaukee cigar 
ets with retailer, believes 
Cigars in keeping in 
close touch with his patrons, and 
offers inducements, apart from 
the excellence of his goods, to 
draw trade to his five stores. 
Three years ago he opened a store 
at, Third Street and Grand aven- 
ue, and, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary and show his appreciation of 
the very large patronage he has 
received from residents of the 
made-famous-by-beer city, he 
bought out for opening night, 
August 3rd, the entire seating 
capacity of the Davidson Theatre 
and gave a “Ladies’ Night” thea- 
tre party. A purchase of $1 or 
more worth of goods entitled the 
customer to two tickets while a 
fifty cent investment secured one 
ticket. Flower girls were on hand 
to distribute roses, gratis, to the 
ladies. Large space was used in 
the local papers to tell of the 
coming event and incidentally to 
call attention to various brands 
of cigars, 
































































H. C. Gattoupe,: formerly of 
Pacific Outlook, and John Ren- 
frew, formerly of the Renfrew Ad- 
vertising Agency, are now asso- 
ciated with the Read. Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 





CuHarces H. Eppy has been ap- 
pointed foreign advertising repre- 
sentative of the Savannah, Ga., 
Morning News. The News is a 
Gold Mark paper, and thus takes 
rank with the other dailies which 
Mr. Eddy represents. 





W. FrANK Dunn has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Chicago Daily Journal. He 
is widely and favorably known 
throughout the West, having been 
Western representative of the St. 
Louis Star-Chronicle, Dayton 
Journal and Chicago Journal. He 
will hereafter devote himself ex- 
clusively to the latter paper, hav- 
ing closed his office in the Tri- 
bune Building. 





FRANKLIN PENNINGTON, of 
Brooklyn, writes Printers’ INK 
that “Modern railroad advertising 
had its inception in the West, 
while the dreadfully old-fogey ad- 
vertising of the Pennsylvania style 
was long since thrown into the 
discard by the progressive West- 
ern roads.” He further asserts that 
J. M. Campbell, now advertising 
manager of Procter & Gamble, 
was one of the first, if not the first, 
to do real advertising for any rail- 
road—it was a Western road, too. 





When a local 
Not Price |ecchant attacks 


Alone the great mail or- 
der houses in Chicago he usually 
proceeds in the firm belief that it 
is the expectation of getting low 
prices, and nothing else, that leads 
people in his town to send money 
a thousand miles and wait a week 
for their goods. 

But when business houses have 
been established as long as some 
of these big mail order concerns, 
steadily telling their story by the 
printed word, and backing their 
policies with goods, and goods 
with a guarantee, it ought to be 
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evident to the man who sets out 
to compete with them that not 
price alone is the attraction. 

C. W. Post, the Grape Nuts 
manufacturer, says that in the 
Panhandle section of Texas, where 
he is building a model city, the 
name of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. stands for the last word in 
quality and fashion. One morn- 
ing Mr. Post was walking along 
a road near Post City. He met 
a well-dressed, sun-burned strang- 
er. Now, Mr. Post is in the real 
estate business down in Texas, 
and strangers have a peculiar fas- 
cination for him. 

“Howdy,” he said. “Going over 
to Post City?” 

“Howdy yourself,’ said the 
stranger, backing shyly away. 

“This is fine growing weather,” 
continued the manufacturer. 
“Have you come far since sun- 
up?” 

The only reply was a_ surly 
grunt. 

“Looking at land?” persisted 
Mr. Post. “Interested in town 
lots? Or farm property?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
you, anyway?” said the stranger. 
“Don’t you know me? You've 
seen me often enough.” 

Mr. Post looked a little closer, 
and then recognized Uncle Bill 
Grimes, one of the men who work 
for him. But he was dressed from 
top to toe in brand new clothes. 

“Well, you are togged up,” he 
replied. “Where on earth did you 
get ’em?” 

“Mr. Post,” said Uncle Bill, 
heatedly, “I want you to under- 
stand that these clothes are Mont- 
gomery Wards! Dog-gone you!” 





RavtepH B. CLAYBERGER, who has 
been associated with the firm of 
Calkins & Holden since its found- 
ing, and who for the past three 
years has been a member of the 
company, has resigned his position 
as manager of that agency to ac- 
cept a position with the Growers’ 
Cranberry Company. Before his 
departure, the firm gave a fare- 
well dinner in his honor to the 
office staff and a few invited 
friends at the New York Athletic 
Club. 
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Tue Merrill Advertising Agency, 
New York, has opened an office in 
the Old South Building, Boston, 
through which all of its New Eng- 
land accounts will be handled here- 
after. 





Every now and then Printers’ 
Ink sees in other publications 
mention of “the caption under the 
cut,” which leads us to remark 
that a caption has no business 
under a cut. A title, or explana- 
tory paragraph placed under a cut 
is a legend. If placed at the be- 
ginning of a paragraph or article 
it then becomes a caption. 





Farm Paper ag nandiy ml 

Directory agricultural press 
at all. The George Batten Com- 
pany, however, is unique among 
Eastern advertising agencies be- 
cause it places a very large amount 
of business in farm papers. Some 
people believe that it is second in 
this respect, placing first the Long- 
Critchfield agency, Chicago. Any- 
one who knows the farm field at 
all will, it is said, at once ac- 
cord the Batten agency a place 
among the first three or four 
agencies in this country placing 
agricultural business. 

The other day a Printers’ INK 
reporter asked Mr. Johns wheth- 
er this business had grown be- 
cause the Batten accounts called 
for farm paper advertising, or 
because the agency had developed 
its accounts in that direction. His 
reply was, that the agency’s strong 
belief in the farm press had led 
to the extension of its general ad- 
vertising accounts in the farm- 
er’s direction. Then, picking up 
a red book, with the remark that 
it had just come from the press, 
he handed it over as something 
that might be worth looking at. 

This volume proved to be a 
compact directory of farm. pa- 
pers, the first issued by this agen- 
cy. All the agricultural publica- 
tions in the United States and 
Canada are ranged by states. Pre- 
ceding the list of papers in each 
state is a mass of boiled-down in- 


formation intended to show the . 


character of that state in crops. 
Its leading products are listed, 
with value, also its live stock, land 
area, farm population, number of 
owners, renters, persons to farm, 
values of land, buildings, schools, 
experiment stations and general 
character of its agricultural activ- 
ities and its press. Then follow 
the papers in that state, with cir- 
culation ratings in round figures, 
size of page, width of column, etc. 

The book opens with a general 
introduction, dealing with the 
American farmer from the adver- 
tising man’s point of view, and 
giving complete statistics of the 
nation’s crops, live stock, etc., by 
states. 

It is said to be the first guide to 
embody much of the information 
found in its pages, for some of the 
statistics have been drawn from 
state experiment stations, agri- 
cultural colleges and agricultur- 
al editors through correspondence. 
There are more than 200 pages 
of information, apart from adver- 
tisements of farm papers: The 
book was published to get more 
business for the Batten agency 
by showing its importance in this 
field. Among many interesting 
things it contains these striking 
“Parallels” : 

Entire output gold in 

United States last year $90,000,000 

Fruit crop of California. 101,000,000 


Cost of our battleship fleet 


OM CFuise ..........0- $97,000,000 
Milk in New York and 
WEE Ns iirales saat > 126,000,000 


ae s silver output last 
es SSPE $107,000,000 
Py ‘an of Illinois.. 125,000,000 


Army and Navy expense 
account last year...... 
Cotton crop of Texas.... 


$178,000,000 
218,000,000 


Pig-iron output last year 
—United States ...... $312,000,000 
Wheat crop—United States 500,000,000 


World’s gold output.... $390,000,000 
Hay crop United States 660,000,000 


Coal output United States $510,000,000 
Cotton crop United States 675,000,000 


Total United States Gov- 
ernment expenses...... 
Dairy products United 
ME ac aS Ne ius tack os 800,000,000 


$700,000,000 


Our National Debt...... $1,200,000,000 
Our corn crop last year.. 1,350,000,000 
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R. G. Goutp, formerly of Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company and 
later with Success magazine, is in 
Chicago. where he is making ar- 
rangements to open an office for 
the George Batten Company, ad- 
vertising agents, and he will take 
charge of that branch. 





Editorials in New 

—" York daily pa- 

s pers have a “pro- 

fessional” tone, as though the 

men who wrote them had to write 

something, and didn’t dare offend 

anybody, and must keep to about 
sO many words. 

Lately an editorial writer on the 
New York Sun took up the small 
paid advertisements published by 
the Unitarians in daily papers, 
asked what was the use of them, 
and didn’t it degrade religion to 
exploit it in this way, and who 
cared to read such stuff—a typi- 
cal Sun editorial, just so long, and 
just so professional. 

Here’s what a Unitarian clergy- 
man over in Brooklyn had to say 
in reply concerning the “para- 
graph pulpit”: 


_ This seems to you a peculiarly shock- 
ing thing to do. I quite agree with 
you that the plan of paying for space 
in a daily paper was quite foreign to 
the methods both of Dr. Channing and 
his time. But, on the other hand, such 
paragraphs found their way into the 
daily papers much more frequently 
then than now, and I think it did not 
occur even to Dr. Channing that their 
publication was shocking. 

A word of courage and cheer, a 
sense of the divineness of life, should 
fit into the morning quite as well as the 
story of a divorce, a holdup, and the 
jailing of a member of one of our 
first families. Suppose in our little 
Unitarian space for which we should 
hope many would come to look we 
should have such a sentiment as this. 

“To-day we will find out and ap- 
preciate whatever good there is in our 
friends, our neighbors and our attend- 
ants. We will try to understand their 
opinions, their politics and their re- 
ligion. We will say kind words to 
them whenever we can. We will tell 
them, if they care to hear, what our 
best thought is. We will be good na- 
tured if they do not agree with us.” 

Such a word as that would not be 
startling, and would require no_head- 
lines, but might it not be quite as 
practical and helpful as a preparation 
for the day as the story of a divorce 
or holdup? 

We conceive that the “‘paragraph pul- 
it” plan may be of some slight service 
in helping the modern newspaper to 
these higher uses. But our chief con- 


. 


cern is to make clear to the average 
man that Unitarianism is not simply 
a protest against the Trinity, but a 
working religion for everyday life. We 
do not conceive of religion as a ‘“‘be- 
lief’? of any sort, but as an attitude 
of mind and soul. 

In paying for the space so used we 
relieve a newspaper from the charge of 
being partial to any one denomination, 
and we hope to help remove the un- 
justifiable prejudices against a faith 
held by many of the noblest men and 
women whom America has produced, 
among them Bryant, Longfellow, Lo- 
well, Emerson and Holmes. Like them 
we would still interpret life in the light 
of the best thought which the world 
has found. 

Leon A. Harvey, 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. 





BREVITY IN FORM LET- 
TERS 


Cotumsus, Onto, July 30, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: i 
Referring to Mr. Haire’s article in 
your issue of July 22nd, regarding ad- 
vertising for the small manufacturer: 
The writer’s experience has been 
that some trade paper advertising, as 
an evidence of stability, and the daily 
use of form letters, would produce the 
best results. : : 
One manufacturer of special machin- 
ery has been very successful in selling 
his goods at a very low cost per sale 
by this method. Also, one subscrip- 
tion book house has been equally suc- 

cessful. : 
But the letter must be a sensible, 
straightforward business letter, as short 
as possible, and request a reply wheth- 
er the recipient is ready to buy or not. 
An accurate mailing list and_intel- 
ligent office help are also very impor- 
tant factors in the number of sales 
consummated by the form letter 

method. 
Outo Appressinc Co., 

Per W. B. Parker. 
Whether a form letter or any 
other kind of advertising should 
be brief, depends upon the charac- 
ter of the article advertised. No 
one cares to wade through a long 
disquisition in relation to a pur- 
chase where only a nickel is in- 
volved. But if the article costs 
several hundred dollars, there will 
have to be sufficient talk to make 
converts. Thomas Balmer and 
Charles Austin Bates do not hesi- 
tate to send out form letters cov- 
ering half a dozen or more close- 
ly typewritten pages. But then 
they always contrive to have some- 
thing interesting to say. A good 
rule is not to say more than the 
article itself will stand, and when 
you have said all that comes read- 

ily into your mind, then—Quit. 
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THE MAN WHO TRIED AND 
FAILED. 


From the earliest days, when 
advertising began to make a stir 
in this country, it has been cus- 
tomary to make a butt of the Man 
Who Never Advertises. Choice 
wit and pitiless ridicule have 
been shot at him. Funny stories 
grow up around him. He _ has 
been the bogey of the business 
world, and as indispensable in its 
advance, really, as is the heathen 
to the evangelical movement. 

Now, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Man Who Never Ad- 
vertises has ceased to exist. Sol- 
icitors run across him occasional- 
ly, but he is usually too small even 
for bait. He hasn’t anything 
worth exploiting. 

There is another man of seri- 
ous importance, however, and 
that is the man who has tried ad- 
vertising and made a fizzle of it. 
Advertising agents, newspaper 
and magazine solicitors, street 
car and outdoor men, meet him 
constantly, and he is about the 
toughest problem they have to 
deai with. 

When a business man makes a 
failure of advertising he has a 
choice of doing it in two ways. 
One is to be the architect of his 
own failure, and the other is to 
fail personally conducted, under 
the guidance of an agent, a pub- 
lisher or an “expert.” Twenty 
years ago the latter was the most 
common form of failure, for “ex- 
perts” were more plentiful, me- 
diums fewer, methods were less 
carefully worked out in the light 
of experience. Publishers had 
tougher consciences then. To- 
day, however, the man who has 
failed, nine times in ten, is usu- 
ally the fellow who has monkeyed 
with the buzz-saw while the 
hands were out at dinner. He has 
spent the little surplus accumula- 
tion from a none too well man- 
aged business in advertising ex- 
periments baged on enthusiasm, or 
plunged some great staple busi- 
ness into a campaign to attract 
consumers that he understood im- 
perfectly, using mediums that he 
didn’t understand at all. The 
number of safeguards thrown 


INK. 


around this sort of experimenter 


nowadays, amount almost to a 
system of insurance. Reputable 
publishers refuse thousands of 


dollars in easy money every year 
by standing in the way of the man 
who doesn’t understand. his own 
proposition. Reputable agents 
do the same. But the persistence 
of the man bent on making an 
advertising failure is almost be- 
yond belief. A manufacturer of 
typewriter ribbons, for instance, 
has inserted advertisements in a 
woman’s magazine against the 
advice of its publisher—his busi- 
ness had to be accepted to get rid 
of him. Of course, it brought no 
returns. A small soap manufac- 
turer with distribution over a 
single State came East: some 
years ago with $10,000 profit ac- 
cumulated for a campaign in the 
magazines. When an advertising 
agent refused to spend his money 
for him he was highly indignant, 
and only quieted down when the 
agent showed how such a refusal 
meant a loss to himself of at 
least $1,000 in commissions. 
There are unscrupulous publish- 
ers and agents. There are con- 
scientious agents and publishers 
who make errors of judgment. 
being for the most part human. 
And so we have the Man Who 
Failed. The solicitors know him, 
and know that towards a rational 
advertising plan he often opposes 
the same irrationality that led to 
his failure. Sometimes the Man 
Who Failed in managing his own 
campaign will really be found to 
have succeeded, when the thing is 
analyzed for him. . He didn’t 
know it. Replies or inquiries 
came and he didn’t follow them 
up. There were unprofitable me- 
diums along with the profitable, 
and he didn’t weed them out. But 
in whatever shape you find him, 
the Man Who Failed is a darn 
sight more real to-day than the 
Man Who Never Advertises. 
+> 

The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., is sending 
out 50-line copy to magazines and farm 
journals for the Simplex School of Mu- 
sic; classified copy to newspapers for 
the Jackson Realty, Company, and 14- 


line copy to magazines for the Johns- 
ton Mfg. Co. 
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Figures That Tell 
a Story 














Increase in net cash advertising, Jan. 08 over Jan., ’07, 11.7% 
Increase in net cash advertising, Feb. 08 over Feb., ’07, 19.62 
Increase in net cash advertising, Mar.’08 over Mar.,’07, 31.82 
Increase in net cash advertising, Apr.,’08 over Apr., ’07, 42.6% 
Increase in net cash advertising, May,’08 over May,.’07, 35.17 
Increase in net cash advertising, June,’08 over June, ’07, 45.67 


Reasons Why 


FIRST—Because the new FIELD AND STREAM un- 
der its present ownership and progressive policy during 
the past eighteen months is now unquestionably the lead- 
ing out-and-out high grade sportsman’s magazine pub- 
lished in this country, with a circulation among men who 
have money to spend—a purchasing power that means 
results to the advertiser. FIELD AND STREAM brought 
the advertisers such unusual results last year that nine 
out of ten accounts carried in 1907 have renewed their 
advertising this year, and in many instances with in- 
creased space. 


SECONDLY—The new FIELD AND STREAM with 
its rapid growth and improvement has secured an unus- 
ually large increase in new business. This, with the fact 
that we held nine-tenths of the advertising carried last 
year, is the Reason Why we show this remarkable in- 
crease in net cash advertising during the first four months 
of this year, when nine-tenths of the magazines of this 
country are showing a loss. 


The-new FIELD AND STREAM offers you a class of 
circulation with a purchasing power that will bring re- 
sults, and will assure the absolute confidence of its readers 
by fully guaranteeing your advertising. 


Nothing succeeds like success, and we offer you space 
in the most successful, live, up-to-date sportsman’s maga- 
zine published in this country. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Publisher 
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CREATING A MARKET FOR 
NON-INTOXICATING 
BEER. 





After the temperance wave 
struck Oregon at the recent elec- 
tion the brewers of the state pre- 
pared to manufacture beer con- 
taining practically no alcohol and 
guaranteed to be non-intoxicating. 
There was a race to be first in the 
field. The company which was 


first to get out advertising reports. 


that the sales were heavy from the 
first. 

The first advertising launched 
was that of “Maltona,” manufac- 
tured by the North Pacific Brew- 
ing Co., of Astoria. Proofs of 
the series of advertisements were 
forwarded in advance to all the 
company’s former customers in 
the dry counties and to all the 
soft-drink parlors, thus announc- 
ing the campaign. Equipped with 
bound sets of proofs displaying 
the advertising advantageously, the 
brewery’s salesmen went after or- 
ders. In the first week the com- 
pany disposed of enough Maltona 
to more than make up the total 
cost of the advertising campaign. 
Bronze signs shaped like a shield, 
the trade-mark of the brewery, 
were finished within a week of the 
original order and displayed by 
every drink stand. 

Maltona, the near-beer, looks 
exactly like beer. The per cent. of 
alcohol is kept down, and to make 
up for this, the percentage of the 
other ingredients, except water, 
is increased, thus giving it a prac- 
tically the same taste. So slight 
is the per cent. of alcohol that it 
is claimed that anyone could drink 
vast quantities of it without be- 
coming intoxicated in the slight- 
est degree. The temperance peo- 
ple throughout the state are rather 
welcoming the transformation of 
the brewery industry into the pro- 
duction of harmless soft drinks. 
So far not the slightest opposi- 
tion has been raised to the sale of 
this beverage. 

Other breweries profiting by the 
enterprise of the Astoria company, 
are entering the field with their 
advertising. The Maltona busi- 
ness was prepared and placed 
rod a Chapman Agency, of Port- 
and, 


INK. 
THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 





For several years now the mag- 
azine publishers have been urg- 
ing advertisers to furnish an orig- 
inal halftone plate for each pub- 
lication-an advertiser uses. Many 
have seen the point, and com- 
plied. Yet the majority still fol- 
low the practice of having one 
halftone made, sent to one maga- 
zine, and then send other publish- 
ers to this magazine for an elec- 
trotype. Probably the original 
halftone is late—advertising copy 
usually is. Most of the maga- 
zines are made up the same week. 
Pressure is consequently brought 
on the fortunate magazine with 
the original halftone, and some- 
times the latter is so overworked 
at the electrotype foundry that 
even the publisher to whom it 
was sent has to print from an 
electrotype. 

‘+ * * 


Where an original halftone is 
furnished to each magazine the 
extra cost for engraving is a con- 
siderable item of expense. No 
investment, however, is so likely 
to pay the advertiser a good re- 
turn on his money and care. In 
the first place, he gets better print- 
ing from an original halftone than 
from an electrotype, because the 
cut is sharper and the metal 
more durable. The fine illustra- 
tions of Ivory Soap, for instance, 
are all printed from original half- 
tones, no matter how many mag- 
azines carry the copy. But more 
directly important even than good 
printing is the advantage of get- 
ting good position. Obviously, 
the copy that comes into a pub- 
lishing office at the last moment 
is tucked away anywhere in the 
last form. The copy that is first, 
on the other hand, will often get 
a very desirable position because 
it is at hand when the magazine 
as a whole is being planned. In 
that case the advertiser buying 
run-of-magazine often gets what 
amounts to a_ special position, 
while the advertiser whose elec- 
trotype arrives just as the final 
form is being closed might not be 
able to get preferred position if 
he paid extra for it. 
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The Coming Fashion Number 


Dry Goods 


What the Dry Goods 
Merchant doesn’t 
buy is just as im- 
portant as what he 
actually buys in the 
market. 





The tremendous sav- 
ing of investment and 
loss in purchasing dress 
fabrics, garments, nov- 
elties and the entire 
range of dry goods 
merchandise, under the 
guidance of the advice 
in our fashion num- 
bers, is conceded by 
the greatest retailers 
and jobbers in the 
United States. 


Our August Fashion 
Number will give the 
absolute facts of weave, 
color, design and gar- 
niture, so that all who 
use this guidance may 
make added profit, sell 
their merchandise 
quickly and realize that 
most desired of all 
things—successful busi- 
ness growth, built upon 
worthy wares. 





From Paris, the new- 
est, the last, the best 
and the certain of suc- 
cess. From New York, 
the choice of all that 
is current and quick 
selling, the truest view 
of what is good, and 
above all characterizing 
what is not good. It 
is this side that is 
most important. 





Our Fashion Num- 
bers have been the 
guide for all America. 
We do not mention 
every starter in the 
race for popularity and 
thereby claim to have 
mentioned the winner. 
We name only the good 
things. You may for- “ . 
get the others and ; 
avoid them. 





DRY GOODS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of DRY GOODS, TOILETTES and JUNIOR TOILETTES 
Telephone 80 Gramercy ]172 Fifth Ave., N. Si Cable Address: Drygoods 


’ 
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under conditions that vitiate the 
total result. The Quoin Club has 
agitated this subject generally, 
and the agents have agitated it 
specifically with their clients. 
Might it not be well for some en- 
graving house to take it up as a 
means of getting desirable busi- 
ness? Making halftones is more 
profitable than making electro- 
types. If an engraving house 
anxious for the general advertis- 
ers’ patronage would do a little 
special work in this field, organ- 
ize a service for furnishing orig- 
inal plates to all the magazines 
from the single piece of original 
copy, establish a card system in 
which all the magazine advertis- 
ers were listed, undertake each 
month to warn each magazine ad- 
vertiser two or three weeks ahead 
that it was time to set about pre- 
paring next month’s magazine ad- 
vertisement, notify the whole list 
a week later, and three days after 
that again, and then send out a 
final call three days after this third 
notice—wouldn’t that result in 
better attention on the advertiser's 
part? All the agitation up to the 
present time has been general and 
abstract. When the right engrav- 
ing house takes up this matter in 
such a way it will put the whole 
thing before advertisers as a con- 
crete business service—something 
to get busy on. 


TWICE AS MUCH. 

_In the summary of advertising car- 
ried in the July magazines, Field and 
Stream was credited with 24 pages of 
business, which was exactly half of the 
amount actually carried. Last month’s 
issue contained 48 pages of advertis- 
ing, exclusive of all house advertise- 
ments. 


_— +> ——— 

LAYING BARE THE TRUTH.— 
Nice Old Lady—Will you kindly tell 
me if the lady who writes ‘The 
Mother’s Page” every week in your 
paper is in? I want to tell her how 
much I have enjoyed reading her ar- 
ticles on “The Evening Hour in the 
Nursery.” 

Office Boy—That’s him over there 
with the pink shirt, smokin’ a pipe.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


AN “IRISH”-ISM. 
_ The London Tatler finds the follow- 
ing advertisement in an Irish journal: 
‘Whereas, John Hall has fraudulent. 
ly taken away several articles of wear- 
ing apparel without my knowledge, this 
is therefore to inform him that if he 
does not forthwith return the same his 

name shall be made public.” 
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It has been pretty generally 
conceded that there are three 
things about an advertisement 
which are absolutely essential 
to its “pulling powers.” 


First, it must attract attention; 
then interest—really interest 
—and finally convince. Mark 
that word convince. The better 
these points dovetail the 
stronger the advertisement will 
appear. 

But its sequel—the real vital 
point on which there is no 
variance — is its placing. 

If you sell an inferior hne of 
goods you have absolutely no 
excuse at all for being in 
Lippincott’s, Lut if you have 
an article of quality then by all 
means place your advertise- 
ment in a magazine that has 


FICTION 
of QUALITY 


It goes to people of quality, 
who want quality and have 
the means to buy quality. 





Any one who pays twenty-five 
cents for a magazine doesn’t 
do it because he cannot get 
cheaper ones, that's sure. 


After all, isn’t it because he is 
a man of superior tastes and dis- 
cernment and n:ants quality ? 
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What the Big Stores Are Doing 

















“Vacation expenses are lessened by 
these lowered prices. If a railroad ex- 
cursion is advertised, you must be on 
time or be left. Most of the goods 
mentioned here are like railway excur- 





sions—they will leave to-morrow. Will 
you catch the train?” The opening 
paragraph is an ad of_ Kline, Eppt- 
heimer & Co.,- Reading, Pa. 

“Sleep late Sunday morning! Our 


‘Perfection’ mosquito canopy provides 
absolute protection against flies and 
mosquitoes. A close, strong mesh on 
iron frame, easily adjusted and very 
sightly. Put up ——— for $2 and 
$3." Advertised by the J. M. High 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and the caption will 
certainly appeal to a lot of people. 


The Boston Store, Seattle, Wash., ad- 
vertises a ‘“‘Nine-cent Sale.” Every 
third yard of silks, woolen dress goods, 
etc., priced at from 50 cents to $3 a 
yard, will be sold at 9 cents in keeping 
with the rest of the sale. 





“Outbound prices on splendid lug- 
gage” is a caption used by the Wana- 
maker store, Philadelphia, Pa., in ad- 
vertising a sale of suit cases and trav- 
eling bags for the week-end trip, at re- 
duced prices. 


“Ding-a-ling-a-ling! Wake up! _ All 
the business isn’t being done on Wood- 
ward avenue—very little of it when it 





comes to faces!’ says DeLoye’s Lace 
Store, Detroit, Mich. 
Kaufmann’s, “The Big Store,” Pitts- 


burg, Pa., head an advertisement ‘ ‘Blank 
cartridges make a big noise, but they 
don’t hit anything. Same with some 
stores—they fire loud advertising, but 
when you go after the alleged values 
all you get is a smell of smoke, It’s 
different here. You know the values 
are waiting on our tables when we say 
to you—Choice from all i 


men’s $25, 
ia $30 and $35 light-colored suits, 
12 


“Trousers at $1.11 the leg’? announce 
James MacAdams & Co., Peoria, IIl. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, a 
Pa., say, in an advertisement: ‘‘Men’ 
summer suits at quick-step prices! 
Here are four groups of summer suits— 
considerably more than two thousand 
altogether—that have honorable  dis- 
charge papers from our great stock, and 
must be hurried away because it is al- 
most time to organize the new regi- 
ments for autumn and winter duty.” 








“Divorce Sale at the garment store. 
Divorce proceedings on all our remain- 
ing stock have begun in earnest. Part- 

g prices diminish the assortment 

ourly.” This is the opening paragraph 


in an advertisement put out by the 
Ensel & Vinson Co., Savannah, Ga- 
This style of copy should appeal to 
temporary residents of the Dakotas. 


Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in an advertisement announcing 
a furniture sale, say: ‘When you buy 
a piece of furniture it is good to be 
assured that underneath varnish and 
coverings are sound wood and honest 
workmanship—the best insurance for a 
long and useful life.” 








“Every ounce of surplus weight has 
been taken out of. Selz-Royal Blue 
summer shoes. At the same time, 
they’re just loaded down with big value, 


$3.50,” is a shoe advertisement of The 
5 my Clothing House, Minneapolis, 
Ninn. = 


“Need a new skirt? Look through the 
summer wardrobe. Of course, the need 
of a skirt with which to finish the sea- 
son develops—and you wonder that you 
did not think of it before. And now 
since a new skirt is a necessity, isn’t 
this sale, in which you may buy it at 
a round, plump saving, timely indeed? 
Yes, new skirts, fresh from the tailors 
in New York, Panamas and voiles 
mostly—with an April shower of Si- 
cilians—splendid fabrics of worth and 
wear. It is the season when makers put 
their houses in order. They lose, not 
we—nor you.” A recent ad from Levy, 
Houston, Texas. 

“We're not using half-pages or big 
type to tell about half-prices and big 
reductions. We're losing too much 
money on all our clothes just now to 
advertise any heavier than this. We'll 
be talking about fall suits in a few 
weeks, but we won’t have room to dis- 
play them until we get you to take 
away our summer-weights. We've re- 
moved thirds and halves from many 
of our price tickets. Our reductions 
are real. You can tell it when you get 
here.” An appeal from the Herrick & 
Getty Co., Bloomington, IIl., which 
should touch the hearts (and perhaps 


the purses) of the most stony-hearted. \ / 


E. A. Thomas & Co., Taunton, Mass., 
advertise: “Live wires from our Wed- 
nesday morning sale. Turn your wise 
buying switch on full and get in the 
circuit of this great money-saving cur- 
rent.’ 





“We have kept the feathers of com- 
petition in a ruffled state all season with 
our low selling of gloves—and with to- 
morrow’s sale of famous Fownes’ 12- 
button length silk gloves at 59c. a pair 
we shall establish a new record in low 
selling that has never been equalled.” 
is an announcement by Goldberg, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





On 
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_ Moe Levy & Co., New York, offer 
imported “Air Sponge” two-piece crash 
suits at $9.56, reduced from $15. The 
advertisement states: ‘Imported Air 
Sponge crash is called ‘air sponge’ be- 
cause it absorbs the coolness from the 
air, and is coolest of all men’s suit 
jaya Sounds good for the “dog 
ays. 


Nell Brinkley is well known as a 
very prominent member of the art staff 
of the New York Evening Journal, and 
while her type of woman may be 
slightly exaggerated, they are, never- 
theless, clever, and close enough to 
the truth to be interesting. 

Bloomingdales, New York, recogniz- 
ing the value of Miss Brinkley’s name 
and artistic reputation, as advertising 
material held, on August sth, a “Nell 
Brinkley Sale,” in which “various gar- 
ments and trinkets for women were 
offered. The illustrations used in the 
advertising were from original Brink- 
* | drawings, reproduced by permission 
of the Journal, which was used ex- 
clusively for the advertising, and the 
garments on sale were designed after 
the Nell Brinkley conceptions, only 
much more conservative. 


“Down! Down! Down! Prices are 
falling and breaking at this furniture 
store. They can’t help it, for August 
is here and prices must drop as surely 
as china will fall if you slip and tip 
your tray,’”’ Opening paragraph of an 
es of Victor & Co., Buffalo, 





“Hot to mention flannels? We 
bought them when we had the chance, 
so will other people when they see 
them,” say Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburg, 
Pa., in a recent advertisement. 

“Are you looking for single pieces 
of furniture? Follow the eggs. A 
hall rack? A davenport? A big, lux- 
urious, ease-inviting Turkish chair? A 
metal bedstead? A chiffonier? Follow 
the eggs. Egg-shaped sale tags honey- 
comb three floors.” From an adver- 
aera of Schipper & Block, Peoria, 


Joyce’s Pittsburg, Pa., announces 
“New Fall Suits ready for your in- 
spection. We may seem to be ‘rushing 
the season’ to talk of Fall Suits these 
lovely summer days, but we’ve always 
made it a point to be among the first 
to show the new styles. We want to 
sell as well as show and, because we 
are a little ahead of time, we are will- 
ing to offer inducements that we could 
not think of making later on.” 


“Manhattan Shirt Sale. Women are 
the best shirt buyers, after all. We 
took proof of it Friday morning, when 
we cut the prices on the entire shirt 
stock. Biggest buying and best selec- 
tions were made by women who bought 
for men—that were wise enough to let 
them.” A shirt sale ad by Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 





W. E. Fulmer & Co., Erie, Pa., an- 
nounce: “This a we will offer 
balance of umbrellas left from big sale 


. 


of last week, with which we give free 
ns $600 accident policy, good for one 
year. 


“You pay for a suit—we give you 
an extra pair of pants or a complete 
outfit of men’s furnishings free.” An 
id by Scotch Tailors, Los Angeles, 

al, 





At the opening of a new store, Mc- 
Roskey & Co., San Francisco, manu- 
facturers and retailers of beds and bed- 
ding, offer in their advertising a sofa 
cushion free to every lady visitor. 





The Mistrot-Munn Co., Houston, 
Texas, with every pair of shoes, give 
a coupon on which is printed several 
questions regarding the next President 
of the United States. Prizes will be 
awarded for the nearest correct an- 
swers, sent in before November 2d, A 
residential lot, a $25 fall suit for man 
or woman, a $7.50 outfit for boy or 
girl, a $5 and $4 pair of shoes and 
several smaller prizes are offered. 





“Story telling on the roof garden 
Friday—z2:30 to 4:30,” is announced in 
the advertising of Bullock, Los Angeles. 

The P. B. Mograne Store, Lynn, 
Mass., head a challenge sale advertise- 
ment: “This sale comes just in the 
nick of time. About now that clothing 
you bought last May and early in June 
is frayed and looks sort of skimpy. 
You don’t care to pay full price for 
any articles you can’t wear for over a 
month and a half. But yet, you can’t 
get along without buying something; 
so a trip to the Mograne Store is in 
erder during this sale.” 

ead AEE Sa 


WORTH MORE AS AN AD THAN 
AS SHOES. 








A funny story is told of the shoe- 
maker Mandrian, who died recently 
at Frankfurt, Germany. At the time 
when ready-made shoes were still a cu- 
riosity and ever “te had his shoes 
made to order, a rian sent a pair 
of shoes to Wilhelm Bilger, the owner 
of the hotel Golden Swan. When Bil- 
ger heard the price, twenty-eight marks, 
he refused to accept the shoes. 

The fury of the innkeeper, who was 
much ridiculed on account of his large 
feet, can be imagined when the next 
day the boots made for him, compared 
to which our American size twelve 
would look like a child’s slipper, ap- 
peared in Mandrian’s showcase. Under 
them was a sign: 

“These shoes, made to order _ for 
Mr. W. Bilger, owner of the Hotel 
Swan, are for sale.” 

Bilger hastened to the shoemaker’s 
store.’ Mandrian refused to take them 
out of the window unless they were 
sold. The innkeeper asked the price 
and when the shoemaker told him that 
as an advertisement in his window 
the shoes were worth to him at least 
100 marks, but.to obliged his customer 
he would let him have them at eighty 
marks, Bilger paid and took the shoes. 
—Superintendent and Foreman. 








42 
TOO MANY a “IDEAS.” 


“Died of too many ideas.” 


That would be an appropriate 
epitaph to chisel on the grave of 
many a fine advertising campaign, 
Every advertisement had to em. 
body “something new.” The craze 
for novelty prevented steady 
pounding in of one strong, basic 
idea until a real impression had 
been made on readers. 

Two years ago a certain adver- 
tising agency got a large manu- 
facturing house into the maga- 
zines. The goods sold by this 
house have been made so familiar 
in national advertising that there 
seemed to be no room for a new- 
comer, nor any new arguments. 
But the agency hit upon a single 
strong point that distinguished 
that manufacturer’s business and 
product from the goods of every 
other manufacturer in the same 
line who is advertising nationally. 
This point was not only a distinc- 
tion, but a real argument why the 
public should buy the goods. 

The manufacturer himself didn’t 
see the point at first. But the 
agency embodied it in a catch-line, 
First it appeared at the bottom of 
ads in small type, till the manu- 
facturer realized its force. Then 
it was put up at the top, and in 
the center, and on the pictures, 
posters, mail stuff, dealer’s cuts. 
The agency became so “sot” on 
the matter of getting this catch- 
line into every piece of advertis- 
ing that it would have cut out 
every other word in an ad before 
it cut that out. 

To-day that catch-line is still 
running. But the agency has had 
to fight for it every time a new 
advertising plan has been drawn 
up. The manufacturer has sev- 
eral associates in his business, and 
whenever money is laid aside for 
advertising they begin to “think 


up ideas.” Some of the ideas they 
suggest are good ones. But they 
would supplant that catch-line. 
The agents object. Fortunately 
the manufacturer is with the 
agents. 


That catch-line is as full of po- 
tentiality as a buzz-saw. 

No house in this trade that ad- 
vertises is entitled to use such a 
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claim, because none of them have 
the characteristic it embodies. But 
there are -perhaps half-a-dozen 
non-advertising houses in the in- 
dustry who could truthfully apply 
the catch-line to themselves, or 
evolve one conveying the same 
claim. 

Now, suppose that campaign 
had not been held to the catch- 
line. Suppose the latter had been 
printed a few times, as a clever 
thing to say, and then dropped for 
a new “idea.” Suppose some of 
the non-advertising competitors 
had emerged into publicity, and 
taken up this line, and made it 
famous. How small and cheap 
must the first house then appear! 

But by sticking to this line 
through thick and thin, antd ham- 
mering it everywhere, in every- 
thing, at all times, for more than 
two years, the house has made an 
impression. To-day, no matter 
what comes from advertising. or 
non-advertising competitors, it 
has that claim cinched. It was 
first in the field, and anybody 
foolish enough to compete with a 
similar claim is bound to be a 
just-as-good. Two years of stick- 
ing to one argument has given 
this house a claim that it can call 
its Own—an asset. 

The average advertising cam- 
paign needs very few so-called 


“ideas.” What is wanted, really, 
is a distinctive, permanent claim 
weighty enough to serve as 
ballast. 

Ease 


THE t‘HOIR INVISIBLE. 


ire the days of reason- 
why and .trong selling talk. Ad- 
vertising copy now shows four 
sides of ihe box, its top, bottom, 
exterior and interior, and dem- 
onstrates that it has nothing con- 
cealed in its sleeves, 

Very good, all of it—a wonder- 
ful development in five years. 

But——Has it ever occurred to 
you, in reading some of these 
carefully built-up arguments ‘for 
commodities, that the advertiser 
was ‘trying to sell his goods by 
main strength, without help? 

These followers of the tell-’em- 
everything-can’t-make.'t - too-plain 


These 
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method have little but con- 
tempt or pity for the old-fashion- 
ed house that fills advertising 
space with a name, a trademark 
or a short “reminder.” They 
can’t see that such a house is 
making any effort to sell at all. 
Do people even read such ads? 
lf they do, where is the result? 

Some of the reason-why experts 
might consider the advertising of 
Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medi- 
cines pretty tame stuff, for in- 
stance, and would point out, as 
the modern way of advertising, 
the aggressive copy used for Cas- 
carets, which makes plain the 
tubes, pipes, filters and wheels in 
your digestive, apparatus, and tells 
you what happens to what you eat. 

Mr. Harding, of the Humphrey 
Co., however, has some interest- 
ing things to say about his own 
proposition. He admitted, the 
other day, that it probably cost his 
folks ten dollars in advertising’ to 
make a new customer. This is a 
lot of money to lay out to make 
a man or woman buy a twenty- 
five-cent bottle of little sweet 
pills. 

“Tt isn’t the advertising that 
makes profitable business,” said 
Mr. Harding. “It’s the recom- 
mendation of people who have 
used our goods. I sometimes 
think that advertisers overlook 
this factor—the delight that every- 
body has in recommending some- 
thing he has found useful, profit- 
able or beneficial himself. In sick- 
ness especially, everybody is ready 
to suggest a remedy, and bodily 
ailments are a universal topic of 
discussion. Advertising in itself 
may persuade many persons to 
buy. But the greatest business 
houses in every line are founded 
on customers’ recommendations. 
This is a force that costs nothing 
per agate line. You don’t have to 
figure kind or quality of circula- 
tion on it. It spreads with amaz- 
ing rapidity and scope, once start- 
ed. It sometimes continues, in the 
proprietary business at least, long 
after advertising has ceased.” 

Recommendation is the “choir 
invisible’ behind advertising. 

It works just as surely, widely 
and persistently in the case of a 
blue flame oil stove as for a liver 


pill—provided the oil stove works, 
it will sell -steam-heating plants, 
milling machines or pianos as cer- 
tainly as talcum powder. The old 
conservative business card school 
of advertising really did little else 
than stimulate this love of recom- 
mending things by an occasional 
application of the printed word. 
But it is so thoroughly grounded 
in human nature that many a 
house with a sound commodity is 
getting results to-day with “re- 
minder” advertising side by side 
with the most modern, ingenious 
copy of the reason-why chaps. 

Reason-why has come to stay, 
and ought to. There will never 
be a return to “reminder” meth- 
ods. But if reason-why would 
only take into account this uni- 
versal desire to recommend things, 
it would undoubtedly be strength- 
ened. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT 

The J. W. Morgan Agency, New 
York, is sending page copy to Septem- 
ber magazines for Knox’s_ Gelatine. 
Quarter-pages are going to September 
magazines from this agency for Daniel 
Green & Co., New York, felt shoes, 
and 1-inch ads, for William E. Wright 


Son, New York, bias seam tape, are 
going to pattern sheets. 





Copy for the Diamond Rubber Co., 
Akron, is going out generally \from the 
Fowler-Simpson Agency, Cincinnati. 


_ The Warren Novelty Co., New York, 
is asking rates from a small list of 
newspapers direct on some classified and 
display advertising. 


The Vineland (N. J.) Cash Supply 
Co., makers of a self-setting plane for 
carpenters, is placing advertising direct 
with Pennsylvania papers. 


_ Prof. F. R. Vosworth, Boston, is ask- 
ing rates direct from large dailies and 
weeklies on some medical business. 


M.*P. Gould Agency, New York, is 
asking rates from newspapers on some 
automobile business, 


_ The Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago, 

is making 1,000-inch contracts with 

sowsnapece generally to advertise Gold 
ust. 


The Blackburn Agency, Dayton, is 
using space in newspapers for the Pre- 
scription Products Co. 


St. Clair-Eawards Agency, Philadel- 
phia, is making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Cosmo Co., 
Buttermilk Soap. 
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The W. F. Simpson Agency, New 
York, is using space in newspapers to 
advertise Robinson’s Barley. 


Charles H. Fuller & Co., Chicago, 
are using space in newspapers .to ad- 
vertise Cere Sota flour. 


Andrews & Coupe, New York, antici- 
pate using newspaper space about Sep- 
tember 15th to advertise the Red 
Dwarf Ink Pencil. 


The Volkman Agency, New York, is 
placing 4o-line ads in newspapers for 
Kintho Mfg. Co., Buffalo, beauty 
cream, 


The C. E. Sherin Co., New York, is 
placing copy with newspapers on an 
exchange basis, for the Hotel Roches- 
ter, Rochester, N. 


Three hundred lines, 16 insertions, 
will be used in German and other news- 
papers to advertise Fleisher woolen 
— by the Ireland Agency, Philadel- 
phia. 


Arthur Lord, of the Lord Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, will place copy 
with magazines for Herman Malz, New 
York, manufacturer of Windowphanie. 
The same agency is also sending out 
fall copy to magazines for Foster Broth- 
ers’ spring beds. 


The Morse International Agency, New 
York, is placing copy with newspapers 
for Peterson Brothers’ (Buffalo) oint- 
ment. 


One hundred-line copy is going to 
newspapers from Foster DeBevoise, New 
York, for the Great Eastern Building 
Corporation. Thirty lines, double col- 
umn space, is also being used in news- 
papers for the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., in New York and Phila- 
delphia papers. 


Some copy for the Erie Medical Co., 
Buffalo, 46 lines, 8 times, is going to 
newspapers from Nelson Chesman & 
Co. 


New orders on Foster-Milburn busi- 
ness, medical, is going to newspapers 
from the Pittsburg office of E. P. Rem- 
ington and s5-inch, twice-a-week copy, 
starting August 24th, to run for a 
month, is being placed with local pa- 
pers to advertise the Pittsburg Expo- 
sition. 


The Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson is using 150 lines, 3 inser- 
tions, in newspapers, for Thomas B. 
Jeffrey & Co., automobiles. 


E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co., Buf- 
falo, will do considerable advertising 
during September through Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, following up its pub- 
licity campaign. Fifty lines, across two 
columns, is being used in newspapers 
by this agency for the Michigan Stove 
Co.; copy to run 8 times, on Sundays. 


A line of full-page magazine copy is 
being placed by the Eastern Advertis- 


ers’ Agency (formerly the New York 
office of Chas. Fuller & Co.) for 
the American Vacuum Cleaner.  Sev- 
enty-two lines are being used in Sep- 
tember issues of monthly publications 
to advertise a_ mail-order proposition of 
Cornish & Co., Washington, N. J., 
makers of organs. 


P. Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are making. 2,500-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Allan-Pfeiffer Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis. 


Wineburgh & Co., New York, are 
using space in newspapers to advertise 
Birt’s Head Wash. 


The MacManus-Kelley Co., Toledo, 
has placed a 6-column ad for the Cad- 
illac Motor Car Co., Detroit, with a 
list of leading daily papers and a 1o- 
inch ad for the Hotel Secor, Toledo, 
has also been sent out to dailies. 


_ The Frank Presbrey Co., New York, 
is planning a big newspaper campaign 
for H-O (Hornby’s Oats) put out by 
the Force Food Co., Buffalo. The 
daily newspapers have not been carry- 
ing H-O copy for some years, but a 
vigorous campaign will be started this 
fall covering the entire West and 
Southwest territories. The Blodgett & 
Orswell Co., makers of Clark’s 6-Cord 
Spool Cotton, will begin their fall cam- 
paign in September number of Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Orders for the Mu- 
tual Milk and Cream Co., New York, 
will shortly be placed in New York 
City dailies, and, as the spring cam- 
paign was very gratifying, larger space 
will be used. 


The Publicity Co., New York, an- 
nounces that the Anchor Post Iron 
Works will take up its fall advertising 
with October magazines. This agency 
is also handling the advertising of The 
Leland Company. 


The Walton Advertising and Print- 
ing Co., Boston, is using space in New 
England dailies and garden publications 
to advertise Rat-Killo, a new rat ex- 
terminator. Smith & Thayer, makers 
of the Winchester Heater, have started 
their fall campaign in New England 
dailies and in Youth’s Companion and 
Country Life in America. The list of 
mediums to be used for Peach Pipe 
advertising is being extended. 


The H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston, 
are placing a limited amount of adver- 
tising for Hiram Ricker & Sons Co., 
proprietors of Poland Spring and the 
Poland Spring House. Orders for _ad- 
vertising of Perry, Coffin & Burr, Bos- 
ton investment bonds, have also gone 
out from this agency. 


The “Anna Held,” a new fitted pet- 
ticoat, is being advertised in women’s 
publications by the Frowert Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, 100 line Pe 
being used, and the petticoat will be 
on sale in all the leading department 
stores of the United States September 
1st. Copy for the Forbes Domestic 
Sterilizer, Philadelphia, is being placed 
by the same agency. 
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A line of copy for the William Car- 
ter Co. is. going to magazines from the 
Franklin P. humway Co., Boston. 
Copy for the Welch Hosiery Co. is also 
being placed. E. T. Smith & Co., 
Worcester, are using local dailies 
through Mr. Jordan, of the agency. 
Mr. Shumway is giving his personal 
attention to a large line of shoe ad- 
vertising to run in daily newspapers 
twice a week for from three to six 
months. It is rumored that the Shum- 
way Co. has secured one of the oldest 
textile manufacturing accounts in New 
England, and the appropriation will be 
a large one. Fourteen-line, 13-time 
copy is going to newspapers for G. F. 
Alexander (Rev. J. R. Rader) asthma 
cure, Denver. 


The advertising of the Wright Health 
Underwear Co., New York, will be 
placed direct in the future instead of 
through N. W. Ayer & Son. 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Transporta- 
tion Co. is using 10-line ads in news- 
papers in the Middle West, business 
being placed direct. 


Two hundred inches will be used in 
newspapers within a year by the Lewis 


Medical Co., through the D’Arcy 
Agency, of St. Louis. 

The Dr, McLaughlin Co., Chicago, 
medical, is making 14,000-line contracts 


with newspapers direct. 


Lesan-Gould Agency, St. Louis, is 
using 1-inch, double-column, 1o-time 
copy in newspapers for Lenox Hall, a 
St. Louis hotel. 


The Massengale Agency, Atlanta, is 
placing 1-inch ads, 3 times a week for 
15 insertions, with newspapers for the 
Riverside Military Academy. The ad- 
vertising of Brenan College, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., is also being placed in south- 
ern newspapers by this agency; 2 in- 
ches, double column, twice a week for 
16 insertions being sent out. 


— +o 


MR. GREEN LIKES FRESH PAINT. 





Green’s Capita Apv. AGENCY. 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 30, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to congratulate you and 
Printers’ INK on the new coat of 
paint. You have a way of spreading 
Y¥ on, that makes the old publication 
just bristle with brightness, and have 
brought out many new features of the 
advertising subject. 

Printers’ INK contains so many 
good things that a person can hardly 
absorb them from one_ issue, before 
along comes another. My plan to not 
lose any of the vital things is to mark 
with pencil on the front page, the 
number of the page containing article 
desired in that issue. I often review 
a few months’ issues and refresh my- 
self with a line of articles of my lik- 
ing, having the articles marked on is- 
sue I pick up. Saves time. 

Respectfully, 
C. C. Green. 


Human 


Life 








Che Aagazine About People 





Circulation for the first six 
months of 1908: 


January 203,775 
February 202,250 
March 202,964 
April 204,798 
May 203,475 
June 204,425 


The above statement is cor- 
rect and we will be pleased to 
furnish Post Office receipts, 
white paper bills, and printer’s 
bills, proving circulation to any 
advertiser. 

HUMAN LIFE from Janu- 
ary to June, 1908, carried 


4076 More Lines of 

Advertising than the 

Corresponding Six 
Months of 1907 


This is very good proof that 
HUMAN LIFE is winning the 
confidence of advertisers. 


Are we on your list? 








Human Life 
Publishing Company 


83-85-87 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 


Ink Will Receive Free of 

















Exhibit No. 1 in the case of 
the Auto Strop Safety Razor 
seems to be an ex-ray picture of 
the box—showing printed matter 





NO.! 





on the cover and a shadowy view 
of the razor underneath. The re- 
sult is not a good picture of the 
razor; neither does it permit of 
the easy reading of the things 
which are said about the razor. 

This being true it cannot be 
called a good advertisement. II- 
lustration No. 2 shows one way 
of eliminating the objectionable 
features of the original. 

* * x 


The Beckley Ralston Company 
of Chicago make atimer for gaso- 
lene engines, which, judging from 
what they say about it, must be a 
good thing. 

It has seemed fitting and proper 
for this company, however, to use 
more than half their trade paper 
space in the portrayal of a horse 


minus one leg, and this picture is 
supposed to point a great truth 
in economy and efficiency. Maybe 
it does and maybe it doesn’t. 

If this particular horse had four 
or even six or eight legs it 





THE 


PERFECT 





NO.2 


wouldn’t be a particularly attrac- 
tive or impressive animal, and its 
use as an illustration of an ad- 
vertisement would be bad taste 


MAXIMUS rms | 



































and bad judgment. Some pic- 
tures are so poor that they are 
good, but this isn’t. 








C- 
ts 
1- 
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This advertisement of the Ohio 
Blower Co. seems to be the result 
of much heavy thinking, but the 





‘Why! Is that the village where I vas last night! Last night? 
mo, they tells me it vas twenty years ago. How it vas grown, 
everything vas so changed. Bot that 


“SWARTWOUT"” 


CAST IRON EXHAUST HEAD 


vas there just the same. How well | remember #t. li Schneider 
was here he would know ft too. 


1 wwore of you know, but we won't count thus time; so here's to your good 
health and your family's and to everything ther SWARTWOUT mates 
and may they live long end prosper. 

1 don't know whether I'm dreaming of sleep 





lesson it teaches is hard to under- 
stand. 

In the left-hand corner it is 
stated that live agents are wanted, 
and at first glance it is natural to 
infer that the gentleman on the 
right shows the kind of agent 
whose services are desired. 

Further investigation, however, 
shows that the gentleman _re- 
ferred to is none other than Rip 
Van Winkle, who is surprised to 
find that after his twenty years’ 
sleep everything has improved to 
an astonishing degree—except the 
“Swartwout” Exhaust Head, which 
stands just where it did a score of 
years ago. 

You are welcome to draw any 
inference from this circumstance 
which occurs to you as reason- 
able. It might be a good idea, 
just as an experiment, for the 
Ohio Blower Co. to let Rip Van 
Winkle keep on sleeping and tell 
the waiting world something 
about the merits and superiority 
of the Swartwout Exhaust Head. 





PRIZE-WINNING POSTER. 


NationaL DruG AnD CHEMICAL Co. 
oF CanapA, LIMITED. 
Montreat, August 5, 1908. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: | 

During the Annual Meeting of the 

Associated Billposters and Distributors 

of the United States and Canada, held 

at Detroit in July, Messrs. R. G. Gun- 
ning, O. J. Gude and F. E. Fitch were 
appointed a committee to judge as to 
the best poster exhibited in Canada by 
Canadian advertisers during 1907, re- 


sulting in the 16-sheet poster of St. 
George’s Baking Powder taking first 
prize. 

As proprietors of St. George’s Baking 
Powder we are naturally very pleased 
at this favorable criticism of our pos- 
ter, especially by such famous men in 
publicity as formed the committee. 

A copy of the report of the commit- 
tee we attach hereto. The prize won is 
a month’s free showing all over Canada. 

Yours truly, 
NationaL Druc & CueEmicat Co., 
E. G. Brewer, Advertising Manager. 
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Classified Advertisements 








per cent 


double price will be. charged. 


Advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars a page (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
Fae may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 

for insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
If a_ specified position is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 


Five 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 


made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
d by PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 


Use 

PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER-BOYCE CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 

Wallace & Company, 29 Murray St., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





RANKLIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Tribune Bldg., N.Y. Classified and Mail-order 
Advertising a specialty. Write for estimates. 








RENCH TRANSLATIONS—Ads., Booklets, 

Follow-up Literature, etc., rendered in best 
French adapted to Canada. Write for low rates. 
Send for our booklet on “Advertising in Canada”’ 
—gives valuable information—best papers and 
rates. DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Suite 50, 42 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Troy (Ohio) Record prints to exceed 1,200 

copies each issue, all going to bona fide sub- 
scribers paying from $8 (country) to $5.20 (town) 
a year. This in face of outside $1 to $1.50 a year 
dailies shows that the Record’s clientele prefer 
it to any other and proves its value to adver- 
tisers, Minimum rate 4c.; plates, n. r. m., with- 
out extra charge. 





HE Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lower cost. The Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 








COIN CARDS 


| 








EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order, Send for samples, 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 


Tenn, 


2x3, ‘T5c.; 





INDEX CARDS 





NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRINT- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LETTER HEADS 


100 LETTER HEADS and 

100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price List 
of GOOD PRINTING. If you want to see 
samples before ordering send 4c. for postage. 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, Princess 
Building, Chester, III. 











MAGAZINES 
“PYOLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter's 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS’ 
MAGAZINE one year at 50cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
**Ad-School”’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





PAPER 





ASSETI1 & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 

New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 

Diamond B Perfect. Write for high-grade 
catalogues. 





PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 





COIN MAILER 





For 6 coins $3.00. Any 


$2-90, PER 1,000. 
PRINTING CO., 


printing. PYTHIAN 
Ft. Madison, Iowa. 





HALF-TONES 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or c@ta- 

logue. LineCuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
ith Avenue, Times Square. 








PREMIUMS 
HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suit- 
able for publishers and others from the fore- 

most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 

and kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@©) Greatest book of its kind. 

Published annually, 36th issue now ready; free. 

S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maiden Lane,.N.Y. 





PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE $35 UP EACH WEEK—lLearn to 
write advertisements; our unique new 
method is simple and practical; we will also 
start you in a profitable mail order business 
from your own home; no money required; send 
only twelve (12) 2-cent stamps for eleven (11) 
complete lessons, also valuable proof-reader’s 
chart FREE to Printers’ Ink’s readers. J. B. 
MENZ, Sec'y, Ad-writers’ Association, Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ONTROLLING interest in a fine monthly 
periodical with popular circulation of 300,000 
copies can be bought for $50,000 owing to cer- 
tain conditions which will be made known to 
the proper parties. Better see us at once. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 


253 Broadway, New York 








SUPPLIES 





BERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD’S PASTE DEPT., 71 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








° A 


Clue, Paste and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes. Willstick anything 
stickable. All dealers. Sample tube 10 cts. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Beston New York Philadelphia Chieago St. 














WANTS 





ADVERTISING man wants position. Am at 
present advertising manager of a large furni- 
ture store. Can plan and write, good, resultful 
advertising. Address ‘“A.B.”’ Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Manager desires to connect 
with publication. Assume editorial chair, 
in fact, prefer it. Thorough knowledge of all 
ramifications of the advertising and editorial re- 
quirements. Long experience in magazine busi- 
ness. Address “ JUNIUS,” care Printers’ Ink, 


ASENTS wanted to sellad novelties; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 


OPY MAN—Out-of-town agency wants ex- 
perienced writer, capable of managing de- 
partment. Thorough knowledge of printing 
and art work necessary. The right man will 
be appreciated. Give full particulars in con- 
fidence to ‘‘ EXPERIENCED,” Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED lady adwriter and card- 
letterer, who has proven herself capable 
and successful, desires position in North or 
Northwest. Page-Davis graduate. At present 
employed. Specimens of work. Address, 
“F, A.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


RADUATE, with honors from highest class- 
advertising course also school ot salesman- 
ship, desires position where he can produce 
results, best of references. 
Address ‘‘ HUSTLER,” care Printers’ Ink. 








N-M-C-R NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 

INK-DIVIDING BANDS 
Save many times theircost. Sales agent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 
N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 370-372 Smith 
Street (Telephone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, 
New York. 





POSITION NOW OPEN—Advg. solicitor, 
Ct., $25-30; advg. mgr., Fla.; Chicago repre- 
sentative for Eastern trade journal; managing 
ed., Mich., $25; non-union news and job supt., 
Il, $25; non-union news foreman, N. C., $25; 
non-union job proof-reader, Ct., $20-22; also 
reporters and linotype operators. Booklet 
free. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





PUBLISHING, Mercantile, Manufacturing. 
We serve 25,000 employers. Many opportuni- 
ties for men with advertising experience or 
ability. Write fully as to experience and loca- 
tion desired. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New 
York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 





TENOGRAPHER, employed, age 24, 6 years 

experience, desires position with opportunity 
to learn advertising business; best references. 
SMITH, 5321 Race St., Phila., Pa. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 





RADE PAPER EDITORS — Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





RANSLATIONS—Technical and commer- 

cial ‘translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German, Translating of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 





OUNG MAN, University graduate, with Ar, 

personality and unlimited advertising abili- 
ty, desires position as advertising manager or 
copy writer. Best of references. Address “‘N. 
N.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and Fnac tickets, a book 
0 


of one hundred 


pages, with full particulars. 
THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 and 97 Vandam St., New York City. 


rmation. Address 


Est. 1825 


Write for in 








Eva ren 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 





dow cards or circulars, and any other 








Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 


suggestions for bettering this department 














BLACH’S 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Editor Ready-Made Ads. 

Dear Str: This circular is reprinted 
by Birmingham News on the last page 
of that paper to-day. Respectfully sub- 
mitted for criticism. 

The three-color work is the same as 
in paper. Yellow, red and black are 
our sale colors. 

(Signed) ‘CuHartes Z, DANIEL, 
Adv. Mgr., Blach’s. 


The reprinted page accompany- 
ing the above letter is very strik- 
ing indeed, the upper half being 
occupied by “Blach’s ‘Wind-Up’ 
Sale” in three.lines.of red letters 
two and a half inches high, with 
selling talk, descriptions and prices 
in smaller, black type around and 
between the lines, all printed over 
a cut of their building in a ‘yel- 
low tint. In the center of the 
lower half is a coarse-screen half- 
tone of a young man in good 
clothes, and on each side of him 
are big red circles inside of which 
are big red, and small black fig- 
ures showing the price reductions. 
It is a thing which one, having 
once looked into it, cannot easily 
go away from without the impres- 
sion that Blach’s are “doing 
things.” 

Every store that does any con- 
siderable amount of advertising, 
or that holds sales at all preten- 
tious and somewhat extended as 
to time covered, should reprint its 
newspaper announcements and 
mail them to selected lists of cus- 
tomers, use them as package en- 
closures or otherwise distribute 
them as an auxiliary method of ad- 
vertising. There is, of course, 
more or less (generally more), 
duplication of circulation when 
this method is employed, but it is 
inexpensive, at least so far as the 
printing is concerned, and as for 
the duplications, tHat is often a 
very good thing—at a reasonable 
cost. 


The manufacturer's necessity is not a 
new argument, but, not having been 
employed so much of late, is prob- 
ably as good as ever, or nearly so. 
It is well to give a good reason for 
any material reduction in price, for 
women, like men, often want to 
know “ why.” 





$5 and $6 Parasols 
$2.95. ; 


A maker had too many 
Parasols on hand. He also 
needed ready cash. We 
helped him to the cash and 
in exchange got a big lot of 
new, fresh, stylish Parasols 
at a deep cut in the regular 
price. To-morrow they will 
be turned over to you at a 
price correspondingly low. 
All are coaching parasols of | 
a good quality of silk with 
hemstitched, tucked and em. 
broidered borders. They 
come in plain and solid col- 
ors, in checks, stripes, plaids, 
polka dots, ete. Your choice 
of the collection, worth $5 | 
and $6 each, to-morrow at 
$2.95. 


EMERY, BIRD, THAYER, 
Kansas City. 








Suggesling ways to save will create 
savings accounts—will get actions— 
when merely saying ‘save’ over 
and over will have little or no effect. 





A Man Who Is His 
Own Barber. 


pays himself 15 cents every 
time he shaves—-and puts 
the money in this strong 
bank—He saved $39 last 
year— 

Four Per Cent Interest. 
THE UNION SAVINGS 
BANK. 

“Where Savings are Safe.’ 

Frick Building, | 
Pittsburg. | 
Open Saturday Evenings. 


| 
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express ”’ 


“Just received by 
gives an air of newness of stock and, 


in this case, of style. 


tiser. 


always 


A good ad. 
from the Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 





‘“ ’ 
Mary Jane” 
Patent Leather 
Pumps 
For Dressy Little Folks. 
We have just received by 
Express 60 pairs ‘‘ Mary 
Jane” Patent Leather Pumps 
for little folks. This is the 
newest and nobbiest of 
Summer Footwear and the 
latest fad of fashion. 
‘‘Mary Jane” Pumps have 
Black Silk Bows and_ the 
regulation school heels, They 
are shown at the ‘Quality 
Shoe Shop” exclusively. 
Three prices: sizes 5% to 
8’s are $1.50; 814 to 11’s 
$2.00 and 11% to 2’s $2.50. 
We are also’ showing 
“Mary Jane” Pumps_ in 


White Canvas with White 
Silk Bows. 
Mail Orders carefully 


Filled. 
BULLOCK SHOE CO., 
Montgomery, Ala. 








| 
| 
| 





The Shannon ads are never dull or un- 


interesting. 





Tennis. 


is one of the best all-around 
exercises. It develops the 
muscles of the whole body 
and trains the eye and arm. 

Agility, rather than mus- 
cular strength, is needed— 
thus doing away with the 
spirit of roughness Rg 
characterizes most of our 
sports. 

We have a full 
nets, poles, markers, 
balls, guy-ropes, etc. 

Included in our list of 
rackets are: 


line of 
tapes, 


The Geneva.......... $1.50 
The ‘Greenwood....... 2.00 
The Lakeside......... 3.00 
The Slocum 3.50 
Model G. X 5.00 





Goodrich championship Ten- 
nis Balls, $4.00 the dozen. 
SHANNON, 
Hardware, 
816 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





inite value. From the 


Journal, 
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Giving the unit of measurement a def- 
Minneapolis 





| What 1,000 Cubic 
Feet of Gas 
Costing $1.00 
Will Do. 


1,000 cubic feet of gas will 
operate one Welsbach 
burner, giving 75 can- 
dle power, for 300 
hours. 

1,000 cubic feet of gas is 
sufficient to prepare at 
least 40 ordinary meals 
for a fair-sized family. 

1,000 cubic feet of gas will 
develop a full horse- 
power when used in a 
gas engine for 50 
hours. 

1,000 cubic feet of gas will 
heat a_ sufficient quan- 
tity of water for 50 
ordinary baths. 


Light, Heat and 
Power. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
GASLIGHT CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gas for 








Refuting the arguments of the 
the Philadelphia 


coffee man. From 
Evening Bulletin, 


Even * pm 


Your breakfast is not com- 
plete without a cup of good 


coffee. It puts you in trim 
for the business of the 
day— 


Sets your digestion going 
properly — and _ stimulates 
your brain powers— 

There is no coffee half so 
rich, so clear, so fragrant, as 


PLANTATION. BLEND, 
which for many years has 
pleased particular coffee 
drinkers— 

25c. a pound, or a 5-pound 
canister (which preserves all 
the delicious aroma and fla- 
vor intact) for $1.25. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER 
& CO., Grocers. 


Chestnut and 18th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





near- 
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The ad reproduced herewith, 
from a Louisville, Ky., paper, 
reads smoothly and was laid out 
with scrupulous care to secure a 
nice balance. But, for actual sell- 
ing force, I am sure that it would 
have been more effective, had the 
heading been followed only by the 
name of the refrigerators, the 
sizes and the old and new prices, 
providing, always and of course, 
that there were real and natural 
price reductions. 

If one must choose, in a cut- 
price sale, between all description 
and no prices and all prices and 
no description, by all means let 
him print the prices. But such an 
alternative is rarely, if ever, en- 
countered and here, doubtless, an 
opportunity was lost for an ad- 
mixture of both description and 
price in proper proportions. No 
man knows what another man may 
regard as “big reductions.” Just 
what it means, in any given case 
can be conveyed, unmistakably, to 
any man who can read, by the use 
of figures. The printing of prices 


Reduced-Price Sale 
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works economy for both buyer 
and seller, and it often has the 
further, not less important, merit 
of being the only thing which will 
bring the buyer and his money 
inside the store door. 





Good, even without the good cut of 
the toaster, which appeared in the 
original, 


Did You Get a 
Toaster ? 





A great many have gone 
out on trial, and to date 
there has been but one re- 
turned. The one which did 
come back was all right— 
the customer decided that 
she didn’t like toast anyway 
—she would rather dip her 
bread in the coffee. ° 

Phone us and we will send 
you one of these clever lit- 
tle machines for a thirty-day 
trial. If you don’t like it 
telephone again and our boy 
will call for it. 


Both ’phones 700. 
UNION ELECTRIC CO., 
Dubuque, Ia. 


















E have a few Refriger- 
ators on hand and to 
dispose of them quick- 

ly have made a big reduction 

in prices. There’s not very 
many of any one 
special size, but one 
or more of all sizes 
from the !arge stock 
we had at the 
beginning of 
the season. 


w 





Alaska 
Refrigerators 








[T HE Alaska Reirigera- 
_# | tors are noted for their 
——' excellent food preserv- 
ing qualities, the constant 
circulation of pure dry air 
and an economical 
consumption of ice. 
They age built of 
first-class material, 
have tight fit- 
ting doors, 
kept securely | 















You can use 
a refrigerator for some time 
yet, as suthmer is just about 
half over. This special re- 
duced price sale offers you a 
big advantage in prices, 
and there’s no time to lose. 








closed by 
splendid locks. The reg ilar 
linings are zinc, white enam- 
el, porcelain and _ opalite. | 
You’ll make no niistake in 
buying the Alaska, and you'll 
save money buying it now. 





| 








Jones & Miller Co., 


316 West Market Street. 


(Incorporated.) 
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One of the rare ones which start at 
the beginning and stop when they 
have finished. From the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Republican, 


HOT? 
Well, I Should Say! 


But it’s cool in camp, on 
river, or lake. Let us fit 
you out. We carry in stock, 
Folding Cots at $2 and $3.00 





Folding Chairs at..... 1.50 
Folding Stools at 35c. 
Err re +50 


Folding Back Rests at. 1.00 
Canoes, Fishing Tackle, 
Camp Kits, etc. 
BUMP BROS., 
Cor. Court and Wall Sts., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








GENUINE BanGor State Co. 
Easton, Pa. 
Editor Ready-Made: Ads. 

Dear Sir: We presume you will 
be interested in the enclosed first is- 
sue of our house organ, which we en- 
deavored to make a departure from the 
usual run of advertising literature, in 
that it will be principally devoted to 
selling methods and general business 
philosophy. 

We shall be very glad to have you 
criticise it ediniaially: 

This house organ was planned and 
written (as its successors will also be) 
by the undersigned, who is an_appre- 
ciative subscriber to your publication. 

The blank space on the cover is re- 
served for the customer’s address, 
which is addressographed thereon. 

Yours very truly, 
GeNuINE BanGor Swatr Co., 
(Signed) Cc. R. Lippmann, 

Advertising Manager. 


Mr. Lippman is doing his level 
best, which is something more 
than ‘ ‘pretty well,” to get the co- 
operation of the local roofer in 
pushing his goods. This little, 
booklet-size house organ, which 
he calls by the happy name of 
“Handshake,” has mighty little to 
“ay about the product of the con- 


“¥ern, but says a lot about how to 


sell it—in fact how they practical- 
ly sell it for the dealer by giving 
him all sorts of help—ready made 
selling arguments, booklets, “The 
True Cost of Things,” “Where 
Will the Money Come From,” 
ete., bearing the dealer’s imprint, 
for local distribution, and book- 
lets with subjects like “How to 
Meet Competition that Underbids” 
for his private perusal—a library 
of selling literature numbering 


eight volumes and to be increased. 
In fact, the whole . proposition 
seems calculated to get the dealer 
so interested in selling methods 
that he will educate himself al- 
most unconsciously in the merits 
of the goods and, through confi- 
dence in his ability to sell them, 
will not hesitate to buy. The 
“Handshake” also explains to the 
roofer hoy the company’s adver- 
tising direct to the consumer pro- 
duces inquiries which are turned 
over to him, and offers assistance 
in the preparation of advertise- 
ments for use in his local pa- 
pers, etc. 





Which of these ads would interest 
you most, if you were in the market 
for a refrigerator? 


This one, with its single price and 
brief description, 





$18.75 Indiana 

Refrigerators with 

Separate Tank, 
$12.75. 


A splendid, dependable 
hardwood refrigerator of 85 
Ibs. capacity. Has a zinc 
lined provision chamber and 
separate tank for drinking- 
water. If you need a re- 
frigerator you can’t do bet- 
ter than see this. 


SNELLENBURY & CO., 
Philadelphia. 








Orv this one, which occupied more than 
twice as much space with general talk 
and only “extremely reasonable” by 
which to judge of prices? 





Our Big Line of 
Ice Chests and 
Refrigerators 


Contains all practical sizes 
and a great many different 
styles. The qualities are 
guaranteed and the _ prices 
are extremely reasonable, 
and we shall be glad to ar- 
range terms of payment to 
suit you. Come and pick out 
one to-day. 


PETER GROGAN, 
817-819-821-823 7th St., 
Washington, D. C. 
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@ No publisher of a meritorious 
newspaper or magazine has ever 
conducted a systematic campaign 
of advertising in Printers’ INK 
without receiving satisfactory re- 
turns for his investment. 

@ The influence of PRINTERS’ INK 
is steadily broadening, continually 
strengthening. ‘To-day it is ren- 
dering enterprising publishers 
more valuable service than ever 
before in its history. 

@ Add Printers’ INK to your 
soliciting force during the months\4 
when Fall and Winter advertising 


is being planned. You'll find it 
pays. 








A 


as 
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It 
Solves 
the 


n Brooklyn 








Advertisers 


should make a note of the rapid strides 
in circulation being made daily by 


The Brooklyn Citizen 


It is the representative Democratic 
Newspaper of Brooklyn. As such it 
occupies a unique position; first in 
political interest with more than 
100,000 enrolled Democrats in this 
Borough. @ It is essentially the 
home paper; complete in every fea- 
ture, reliable in its gleanings and por- 
trayals of the news of the world. It 
is not given to sensationalism. It is 
_not daring in its  self-estimation. 
Always clean, bright and conservative, 
its growth in the admiration of the 
public eye has been steady and 
permanent and to-day it 


Solves the Question of Advertising in Brooklyn 
as never before has been possible 














The Brooklyn Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York Office, 1 West 34th Street 


R. L. WHITMAN 


LOUIS KLEBAHN } Directors Foreign Advertising 
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Success Magazine 


‘**The National Salesman’’ 
New York 


To Advertisers— 


You would not select a salesman by a “pig in the 
bag” method. You would inquire into his experience, 
his ability to sell your goods, his recommendations; 
you would look him over critically. 


Business conditions demand that you put no “pig in 
the bag” mediums on your list for this fall and winter’s 
advertising. Know absolutely what your money is 
buying, and be sure you get value in return. 


When you buy space in “Success MAGAZINE” you 
employ a tried and tested “national salesman,” hav- 
ing the best of references. 





“Success MAGAZINE,” with an established, perma- 
nent circulation throughout the United States, is a 
“national salesman” that never sleeps, it’s telling your 
story—the merit of your goods—night and day, month 
in and month out. 


You will do well to look over this proposition care- 
fully; it courts your closest inspection. The volume 
of circulation,—exceeding 300,000 a month,—the list 
of the homes where each monthly edition goes, and the 
circulation methods employed, is AN OPEN BOOK. 
It is yours for the asking. a ee 





“Success MAGAZINE” solicits a share of your maga- 
zine advertising this season, because it will open up 
for you new markets in every city and county. 


October is the best month in which to begin your 
fall advertising. Copy by September Ast, at the latest. 


Advertising Manager 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE Success Magazine Building 
“The National Salesman ”’ 29-31 East 22d Street 
$2.00 a line, flat rate New York 
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